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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This little Work was originally intended for private distri- 
bution among the Pupils of the King's School, Canterbury ; 
but as several G-entlemen engaged intuition thought it adapted 
to more extensive circtdation, it is now offered to the Public. 
It commences with a brief explanation of the laws of the 
Iambic Metre as employed in Greek Tragedy, and a state- 
ment of the Eules of Prosody according to the usage of the 
Greek Tragedians. Originality was evidently precluded; 
and nothing has been attempted beyond perspicuity, and co- 
piousness of illustration by numerous examples. For infor- 
mation on the quantity of radical syllables, or other syllables 
to which the remarks do not apply, the Student must seek in 
a Prosodiacal Lexicon, or in the Tndexes of Beck to Euripides, 
and those in imitation of Beck to .^schylus and Sophocles. 
These last will be found to offer many advantages to a be- 
ginner. They will lay before him the Attic uses of Tragedy, 
distinct and free from intermixture with Epic, Lyric, or Comic 
peculiarities of construction and quantity, which, in a general 
Prosodiacal Lexicon to the whole body of Greek poetry of 
every age fmd of every style, will be continually ensnaring 
him. They will suggest to him those epithets alone which 
the Tragic stage admits, instead of a promiscuous collection, 
drawn in great part from poets of styles too enthusiastic, and 
too little assimilated to the language of life and business, to 
harmonize with the sober tone of Attic Tragedy. They will 
enable him to ascertain what tenses and what moods of tenses 
enter into dramatic verse, — a point of great importance to 
correctness ; as few verbs have both the passive aorists, or 
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both the active perfects ; many have no active future ; and 
some have no tenses beside the present and the imperfect ; 
— and when a tense is found, it is sometimes confined to a 
particular mood, or to the singular number. Upon particles 
and conjunctions, the multitude of examples that thej con- 
centrate is a most effective illustration of such distinctions 
as those between firj and ov, and of the connexion of particles 
with moods. And it is no light advantage in the use of 
them, that the absence of phrases and synonyms removes a 
continual temptation to indolence and thoughtlessness, and 
compels the composer to exercise his own judgment, and 
depend on his own memory. The least part of their utility 
is the determination of quantity ; for but a small proportion 
of syllables remains doubtful, iun;er that the remarks in the 
sketch of prosody here given have been applied to them. 

The remarks on metre and prosody are followed by the 
examples. For facilitating the first attempts when the easy 
flow of the metre is not yet familiar, four pages present the 
uninflected Greek words opposite. Then follow single lines 
literally translated from Greek, with a few necessary altera* 
tions when they had not been extracted from authors of 
tragedy. To these detached sentences are subjoined, ex- 
emplifying the management of particles and connexions, 
before the student enters upon the collection of entire pas- 
sages. The words in italics have no corresponding words in 
the originals, but were supplied to complete the sense in the 
English: these should be omitted in re-translation« One 
or more words connected by the hyphen are to be rendered 
by a single Greek word. Constructions not immediately 
suggested by the English are pointed out in short notes at 
the foot of the page, the first time they occur. These 
assistances decrease in frequency as the work advances. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE EIGHTH EDITION. 



Ik this Eighth Edition the remaining errors, which had 
found their way into the Sixth Edition, from its having 
been published without the knowledge of the author, have 
been corrected. 
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ON THE 



IAMBIC METRE. 



1. Ik explaining the laws of the Iambic Metre, we have 
to do with the four dissyllable feet, and four of the trisyl- 
lable feet. These are, 



The spondee - - XTyo. 

— trochee -« ^Ty** 

— iambus «- Acyw. 

— pyrrhich w Aeyc. 



The dactyl - « w Xfj^Y^^' 

— cretic -*'- AiTyerat. 

— anapsBst w « - Acyerat. 

— tribrach ^^^^ Aeyerc. 



2. The Iambic verse of tragedy, called the trimeter, con- 
tains six feet, which originally were all iambi ; as in 

X^wpyh Kdt04fiurra, col 9^ Oripluy. Archilochus. 
\4\riBey oh^ivf oit^k r&y iLfitiy6y»if, SiMONiDEtt. 

3. The writers of plays, to assimilate the metre of their 
dialogue to conversation, introduced spondees into any or 
all of the odd places, the 1st, 3rd, and 5th ; leaving the re- 
maining feet iambi, the 2nd, 4th, and 6th. Examples are, 

trrdpycWf pi\av0p<&irov 8i Tra^cffOai rp6vov, ^SCH. Prom. 11. 
irdyrws 8* ikydyicifi ruy94 ftoi r6\fiay ffx^Bfiv* Ibid. 15. 

4. This liberty was afterwards still farther extended : as 
two short ^syllables are equivalent to one long one, the last 
syllable of the iambus, so resolved, produced the tribrach ; 
and the last of the spondee, similarly treated, changed that 
foot into the dactyl : while a similar resolution of the first 
svllable of the spondee introduced the anapaest. But the 
dactyl and anapaest were excluded from the fifth place, and 
the anapsBst from the third. 

5. Lastly, as the last syllable of a verse is common, the 
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2 ADMISSIBLE FEET— PEOPEB NAMES. 

pyrrhicli entered the last place indiscriminately "with the 
iambus ; so that, on the whole, the admissible feet are the 
following : 

The sixth, an iambus, or a pyrrhich. 

The fifth, an iambus, a spondee, or a tribrach. 

The fourth, an iambus, or a tribrach. 

The third, an iambus, a spondee, a tribrach, or a dactyl. 

The second, an iambus, or a tribrach. 

The first, an iambus, spondee, tribrach, dactyl, or anapaest. 

In scanning a line of more than twelve syllables, begin afc 
the end and scan backwards ; for the trisyllabic feet, which 
cause the difficulties, usually lie near the beginning. 

6. The last syllable of a line that ends in a short vowel 
is sometimes cut ofi^, when the next line begins with a vowel: 
as in 

col 4>curty ainhv is \6yovs i^^Beiu fioXSm* 

air CIV, ikireXBciy r* itc^oKas r^s ttvp* 6dou, Soph. (Ed, Col* 1164. 

the short final a of ftoXdira, at the end of line 1164, beings 
elii}ed before the diphthong at the beginning of the next 
line. This can be allowed only when the penult of the word 
that sufibrs elision is long. 

7. When a proper name contains two short syllables in- 
tercepted between two long ones, as 'iTnroficSwv, *AvTiy6vrj, 
'I<^tya'cia, it may be so introduced as to bring an anapaest 
into any place except the last. Thus, with anapaest in 

2d place, ^v *l\<l>iy4yet av oiy6fia^as iu 96fiots. Eur. Iph, Aul. 414. 
3d . . . r4raprov *Iir irofie^ovr* \ i.V€<rT€t\€U varijp. Soph. CEd, C, 1307* 
4th . . . 6 S* aZ rpiros rSovT^ 'Iir|iro/i^8w>' | roi6(T^ i<pv. EuR. Suppl. 881. 
5th ... *riy6yta 8* is TrvK^fiad* *Iir|irofi^$wy | &ya^. Eur. Phcen, 1115. 

8. And the same liberty is sometimes assumed without 
absolute necessity, in such words as McveXaos, 'Aya/x^/x.vcov : 
thus we find 

*AydfJiefiyoyf & \ Meyi\a\€, vSs &v ion* i^ov ; SoPH. Philoct, 794. 
/lirriip 8* ifxh \ *pifyioi\<nif iv aKvXeitfiwny, Eur. Electr. 314. 
itptf, \afiiifv rod Zrivhs *H\paK\4ovs | l^x^u Soph. Phiioei. 943. 

though in all these instances the names might have been 
brought in regularly ; McveXac and ^pvyiouriv being capable 
of standing at the beginning of a line ; and 'HpoicXcovs being 
equally 'H/>dKAeovs> and adapted to close a line. The whole 



of the anapsBst must be included in the proper name, ^t 
SrjfjLov *l$ajcqs, Ka\yr\ Kc^<iA.JAi^q»' orparov, could not stand, 
because the two latter syllables alone of the anapaest are 
included within the proper name, the first being the last 
syllable of kottL 

9. A dactyl or tribrach must not precede an anapsst; 
but one tribrach may precede another, or a dactyl a tri- 
brach : as in (Ed. Tyr. 967, 

Krtufuv tii€\\\ov irwri\pa thv i^ihvy 6 Zh | 0am$y. 

10. The anapaest in the first place must be entirely in- 
cluded in the first word, and not made up out of two or 
more words : 

Jhatf odv I 6 HalfiMV • . • • 
v6r€ TawT* I f\€^ta . • . • 
0^ 9^ ravT^ I f 8jpa<ras • • • 

are inadmissible. 

11. But if the line begin with an article immediately fol- 
lowed by its substantive, or preposition by its case, there is 
no objection. Thus in 

Tov followed immediately by ta-ov makes a legitimate begin- 
nings as also does cttI rf • • . . the case immediately suc- 
ceeding the preposition. 

12. With a tribrach or dactyl as the first foot, there is no 
such restriction. 

Ihay fp I 'Axoioif • . • • 
vArt yiip \ ^\t^as .... 
oif $4fiis I iiKo^uy . . • • 

are legitimate beginnings. 

13. The first syllable either of the third or the fourth foot 
should be the last syUable of a word ; so that the verse shall 
be divided into two parts, one containing two and a half feet, 
the other three and a half. The former caesura, that in the 
middle of tlie third foot, is more frequent ; but there should 
by all means be one or the other. Instances of the former 
or penthemimeral caesura are— 

^^y is otfiov — ifiarov tls i^fiiaw, ^SCH. Pram* 2. 

*H^i<rT«, col 8i— xP^ fi4k€iif iwurroKds, Ibid. 3. 

ir^KoKp/^tiufOis — rhv K^wpyov 6xf^^^» Ibid. 5. 

as also lines 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17. 
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Of tbe second or bepthemimeral csBSura, instances are, 

X^ovhs fihv 4s TTfXovphv — ^KOfi€v ir49ov, .^IscH. Prom. 1, 

&s ffoi rar^p iipelro—rSv^e rphs irerpais. Ibid. 4. 

iiZapiavrivfev ^efffjuSoi/ iv — ifjf'fiKTois ireHcus, Ibid. 6. 

as also lines 13, 15. So that five lines out of seventeen, or 
about one-tbird, have tbis beptbemimeral caesura ; and tbis 
is above tbe average proportion. 

Divisions between clauses or sentences sbould in general 
coincide witb tbe csesuras. 

14. Tbere may be an elision at tbe caesura, as at tbe pen* 
tbemimeral caesura, in 

&pap€v ^Be y* — a\€tnj JivtreKX^ras, ^SCH. Prom. 60. 

^rtf> rp6irq) rrjo'S' — iKKv\ia'0^a"p t€x»'17S. Ibid. 87. 

y4poiv£tf v<p* &pfiaT* — Ijyayoy <pi\.rivlovs. Ibid. 463. 

and at tbe beptbemimeral caesura, 

(rhv T^ 06^ <f>aafovfie6i* — fj irtirreoKSres. Soph. C^d. 7)fr. 146* 

15. In a very small number of lines elision after tbe tbird 
foot supplies tbe place of tbe caesura : tbis structure bas re- 
ceived tbe name quasi-caesura. Instances occur in 

iv rois ifiois y4voir* — 4yiov cvvetd^os. Soph. (Ed, Tyr, 250. 

and in 

irvphs fiporots SoT^p* — 6p^s Tlpofiri$4a, i^CH. Prom, 616. 

16. Sometimes, but very rarely, a line occurs without 
either caesura or quasi-caesura ; such as, 

oitK olS* Biras Ifjuv itviffrrja'al fxe XP^* Macu, Prom, 643. 
iriBov* Kpdros fx4vroi irdpts y* kK^v ifioi, Agam, 952. 

rh yh,p rvx^'^v abroT& £iravr* imav^ ivi. Soph. (Ed, T, 598. 

€1 ydp rt fi^ Oeois fiefiovhtvreu P€oy, ^SCH. Suppl, 1014. 

This structure is n6t by any means to be imitated ; unless, 
perhaps, that tbe broken unmusical sound may be an echo to 
the sense, as in tbe Persae of JSscbylus, 494. 
•' No verse is found in which the third and fourth feet com- 
pose a single word, so that tbe line is divided into three 
equal parts, each containing two feet, as it would be in 

kva^iois i(fvyix4yoy mtB'fifiao'iv, 

17. "When the verse closes witb a cretic, tbe preceding 
syllable must be short, so that tbe fifth foot be an iambus, 
not a spondee. Thus vi/nyXoxpiJfti'ots rov Xewpyov— 6;(/Luxo'ai 
(iEscb. Prom. 5) ; in which, if for Xcco/oyov we substituted 
Xcco/yyovs, we should destroy the metre, by placing tbe long 
syllable yovs before tbe final cretic oyjwxroA, 
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Again, in 



iiravr' iitpAx^ ''^h^ Ofoi&i—KotpwtTy, ^SCB. Prom. 49. 
iKtvBepos ykp oUtis iffrl—wKijy Ai6s, Ibid. 

Oeouriv or ^<rrtv, for Oeoia-i or iarly would destroy the line. 

Additional instances occur at lines 69, 89, 198, 203, 206, 
208, 212, 217. 

18. The same rule holds if the cretic is not composed of 
one word, but of a monosyllable and dissyllable, as in c^ ifiov 
in Prom. 221 : 

alroiffi (TVfxfidxoia'i, roM — 4^ ifiov* 

and in 

^605 rdxiO'ra rhv irarp^otr — is BpSvov, JEacu, Prom, 228. 

KvX Tolffiv ohhfU ian4fi<uv€ — ir\^y ifiov. Ibid. 234. 

Koff 4fioyifVf ffol 8* &\yos' &AAa — ravra futy. Ibid. 261 . 

19. Exceptions are, (1) "When the word preceding the 
cretic is closely connected in syntax and sense with the word 
forming the cretic, or with the first of them, if the cretic is 
formed of more words than one ; as an article with its noun, 
an adverb with its verb, a preposition with its case, a con- 
junction with the clause that it introduces. In these cases, 
the fifth foot may be a spondee ; as we see in the (Edipus 
Tyrannus. 

44. &s Tolffiv ifiTretpOKri koH rhs ^vfi<popitSf art. and noun. 
370. .... (Toi 9h rovT* ovK %(rr*, iTeei^ adv. and verb. 

318 oh yhp tiv Stvp* lK6fi7iVt adv. and verb. 

351. fiFfp irpofTvas 4fxfx4v€iyt Kwp^ ^fxipas, prep, and case. 

562. t<Jt* oZv b fidvris olros liu iy rg rix*^* prep, and case. 
330. ri <f>^5 ; (wctSd^s oh <ppd(r€iSf &XX* ivvous, conj. introd. new dause. 
636. <^ip** ciir^, riya, fiot SetX^av, fj fuopiayf conj. introd. new clause. 
224. icTis iro6t vfi&y Adioy rhy AafiBdKovt gen. dependent on art. 

iyif yhp odS* et Bvarvx^f toG8* slytKa. ^SCH. Prom. 345. 

4Ktpr6fMiffas hr^Biy &>s ircu^ 6yTa fi€. Ibid. 986. 

• 

In fact, that the rule may hold, the cretic or its first word 
must have no closer connexion with the word immediately 
preceding it than it has with any other in the clause. Any 
kind of relation or connexion occasioning the antepenul- 
timate syllable of the verse and the syllable before it to be 
as it were pronounced together in one breath, renders a 
spondee admissible as the fifth foot, for in effect it renders 
the ending quadrisyllabic. 

(2) When the first syllable of the cretic is an enclitic, or 
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Buch a word as cannot begin a sentence (yap, fih, oZy, ypw), 
the fifth foot may be a spondee. Unless tne enclitic word be 
emphatic, as a monosyllabic personal pronoun in which is 
implied a contrast with any other person, or any other dis- 
tinction ; in this case, the rule, that the fifth foot shall be 
an iambus, continues in force. With an enclitic for the first 
syllable of the cretic, instances are — 

rifxeis roioiV f<f>vf/i€Vf &s ix4v cot Sofce?. Soph. (Ed. 7)/r, 435. 
iiw'y €1 ir6\iu tiivV i^iffwa^, oH fAoi fi4\€u Ibid. 443. 

rl irapBiV€VTp iapbv, 4^6v <roi ydfiov, JE^acR, Prom. 651. 
tlffw ^pevav Kdyovcot wtiBot viv x6y<(^» Agam. 1022. 

"With a word incapable of beginning a sentence for the 
first syllable of the cretic, the following lines occur : 

Xe/y el 8^ wiin^ efpi^Kos, yifuv a? x<^"'* -^^CH. Prom. 823. 
ot6v rd fiot rdffl^ iffri' Bvrtrois yhp y4pa. Ibid. 107. 

ffb 8* rifiip if fucovca fiurels fihv xSytft, Soph. Electr. 357* 

20. A pause in the sense at the end of the third foot 
should be ayoided as much as possible. It is not without 
example, but it injures the flow and harmony of the verse. 

Lines such as 

fi\4irovrat ^vv fi^v Jipff, hcura 8^ ctK&rov 
Th yhtp ahvy oh rh ro^ iwoucrelpto a'T6fuit 

are in themselves rough and inelegant, and should be avoided 
by the beginner ; though the ancient tragics have occasion- 
ally added force to an emphatic sentiment by a judicious 
interruption of the usual fiow and smoothness. In like 
manner, lines destitute of caesura that occur in the ancient 
tragedies no more authorize a beginner to adopt that 
structure at his pleasure, than the line 

Amphion Dircseus in Actaeo Aracyntho 

to close his Latin hexameters with words of four syllables 
whenever he pleases. 
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21. We now proceed to Prosody ; and it must be distinctly 
remembered throughout, that the rules laid down extend only 
to iambic verse, and have no reference to the epic hexameter. 
The whole scope and bent of the dactylic system is at variance 
with that of the metre of the tragic dialogue. Scarcely a line 
can be extracted from the Iliad which does not contain some- 
thing repugnant to the principles of iambic prosody. Take 
the first line of the first book : the word IIi/Xi/ui^co followed 
by *Ax<A^o$, so that a long final vowel falls lipon a short 
initial vowel without eliding it, is quite foreign to iambic 
practice* Take the second: ov for o in ovXo/Acnyv is not 
tragic ; except that in the choral odes, which are not to be 
imitated in dialogue, you may find it. Take the third : the 
i in ^A'tSi lengthened before a mute and liquid irp in the next 
word is repugnant to tragic usage. Take the fourth : the 
suppressed augment of tcvyc, and the doubled o- in kwcokti, 
are neither of them in accordance with the custom of dramatic 
metre. The lengthening of syllables because the caesura 
falls upon them, or because a liquid follows them, the genitive 
in oio, wo, and ao, the doubling of o- in the futures and aorists, 
and other less obvious characteristics of epic verse, are un- 
known in tragedy. Our rules must therefore be confined to 
the metre to which they belong, and even in the less strikingly 
contrasted language of the anapaestic metre, and of choral 
odes, the quantity of a syllable will not always be found that 
which our rules assign to it. 

22. In the prosody of the iambic system of tragedy, every 
syllable formed with the vowels 17, co, or with a diphthong, is 
long, even if the vowel or diphthong precede another vowel 
ill the same word — 

Koi yvy ii.xp^ov koX irapriopoy ^4fias, JSscH. Prom, 363. 

except that in a few instances the diphthong 01 before a vowel 
appears to be common. Thus in woua we find 01 long in 

oZros, rl wouis ; ^SCH. Suppl, 869. 
B 4i 
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and short in 

58* ody irouirWf ir&ma TpoffiStaird fioi, ^SCH. Prom* 937* 

Again in toiowos, we find ot short generally, 

Zths rots roio{n-ois ovx^ tunXOaKiCerai, ^SCH. Prom, 954. 

as also in Ag. 579, 1045, 1333 ; Eum. 185, 188, 402. In 
many instances of its occurrence, it is so placed in the verse 
that the quantity of oi cannot be inferred, as for instance at 
the beginning of a line. But in row^, oi will be found long. 

^ rotov %piyov Koi Beoiffi vpoffiptKis : ^SCH. 8. T. 502. 

And this is the regular practice with ot before a vowel ; and 
the reverse must not be adopted, except in those identical 
words in which one has the authority of a tragedian for 
shortening oc. 

23. Every syllable formed with c or o followed by a single 
consonant is short. 

' But € or o, as also a, c, v, are long before 

(1) A double letter, l^yj, i^o), €{lrq<f>ii€. 

(2) Before two mutes, earrj, oicto), oyBoo^. 

(3) Before two liquids, op/xo9, oX/ws, epfiaiov. 

(4) Before a liquid followed by a mute, epKo^, ivSov. 

24. But € and o, as also a, i, and v, if short in themselves, 
are not generally lengthened before a smooth or aspirate 
mute (k, it, t, 0, ^, x) followed by a liquid, nor before a 
middle mute (fi, y, 3) followed by the liquid p. A middle 
mute standing before any other liquid than p lengthens the 
preceding vowel *. An instance will be found of a short 
vowel remaining short before 

K with X. ird\ai itcfcXi^rai, (pwrhs larpov x^P^^* ^SCH. Suppl, 258. 
K with /i. ^TTfivrlaCef KobK4r* ^v fji4W€iv axfi'ti, Per$, 399. 

K with V. Hxparos 6pyiiv''Apyos d/idpreif rtvKvois, Prom, 681. 

K with p, ah 8* ad KkKpayas KiuftifivxBiCV' "^^ ^^^' Ibid. 7^5. 

w with X. 0€pfx6is airX^ffrov p4\eci wpvvSov {d\i^s. Ibid. 371> 

w with y. ro<r6vV €iryev(Tas, Koi yvvaixl 8u<rTvx€<. Eum p. Andr. 327- 
w with p, tI yhp ireirpwrat ZtivX irXV ^^^ KpareTv; ^sch. Prom. 517. 

* Yet Sophodes twice allows a short vowel preceding j8X to remain, 
short, in wacay $fi\aar€y rdarUe Bv<rfi€y€7s X'^^^t Electr. 432 ; 
and in iratSbs tk-fiXdffrta, oh HUaxov iifi4p€U, (Ed. i2. 710. 
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T with X. rt(pova^ "ArXtun-os, ts Tphs itnr4povs rSiravs, JE^CB. Pr. 347* 

T witii /i. &X70S Sh ff^y^Vf rcarraxv '^ 8^<nroT/ia. Ibid. 198. 

r with IT. B^iukiyyos iol irpoa'wirv6yres fiAAvcray. P«rf. 463. 

r with p. rpcofwi "Arptiliriv etSevat, KvpovvB* tirws, Ag. 1344. 

6 with \. 5t* ov|8^v iM\6\oif o9r€ ro7s iad\oi<nv Ijv, Fragm. Sit, 

$ with fi, 6Dfioi T6 9o6\ois wdtrrtL, Kcii irapii <rra$iMjy, Ag. 1015. 

with y. ywouK* oOptiayt ^v fyd> Ktd fMir^pa. EuRiP. Ale. 646, 

with p, yafJL}^»yvxo»y tc nrfiffiif oUtvSov aKtdp&s* JEBca. Prom, 486. 

ip with X. /i'^ /ioi T^ <rwfu£ y* MdV <d<rx^y^v o^Ap. £uk. Hel. 61J, 

ip with I'. Mffrafiai re, icodK* a^vw icaic5v T<J8c. ^/c. 420. 

^ with p, bp&vroi Kafiirphp iv aK6r^ yoafiuyr* otpp^v, JEacr. Ch, 283. 

X ^th K, kyop^ iroKis <rov ra.vri y' tlciiKOva' oxAos. Soph. TYaeh, 424. 

X ^th /x. /u^o-ov /u* oxM^C^iSf &s fiixris is Tdprapoy. £uR. Or. 235. 

X with V. fieKlxpar* &<l>€s yiiKaKToSf oiywjr6y t' Slx'^^* Ibid. 115. 

X with p. KoIX yvy axP^^oy koX itapiiopov tifias, Sscn. Prom. 3f)3. 

/3 with p, (Treyaf *a$phv fialyovffa iraAAc^Kfi» iro8i. Eur. 3fe£^. 1164. 

y with /». fio\a7s 'vypiiffffuy <nr6yyos &\€<r€y ypcul>^y, ^SCH. ^^. 1302. 

5 with p. Kifidaiy 'vHpriKais, irap94yov xiry^s /iiiTa. Pert. 605. 



25. But a, t, or V, when intrinsically long, are not short- 
ened by coming before a mute and liquid. Thus the a of 
a^Xtos is never shortened, for it is the a of M\o^ contracted 
from akOXo^. The mufee and liquid merely allow a naturally 
short syllable to remain short. It may still be lengthened ; 
but the proportion of cases in which* the mute and liquid are 
allowed to lengthen it to those in which it remains short is 
about a third, in simple words such as tcki^ov, irarpos* In 
compound words the instances are much rarer in which the 
mute and liquid lengthen the last syllable of the prefixed 
member of the compound (as the 1, in dpTi<f>p<ov, the v in 
TToXvicXavros) ; or lengthen the augment or reduplication, as 
in hv€i from Tireco, iccKX^o-tfai frcmi fcoXeco. This shortening of 
the syllable preceding two consonants is one of the striking 
differences between the prosody of the dactylic hexameter or 
usual verse of epic poetry, and that of, the iambic trimeter of 
tragedy. In the Iliad, a vowel before even rp is very rarely 
allowed to remain short. The later writers of hexameter 
verse, ApoUonius, Coluthus, Tryphiodorus, and especially 
Theocritus, approach to the usage of the iambic trimeter in 
this particular. In Theocritus are found Kv/cXom/t, Ao^vts, 
^pdx/Arj, Tpv)(yo^, and many similar cases. 

26. "When a word ending in a short vowel immediately 
precedes a word beginning with a double letter, or with twQ 
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mutes or with a middle mute (jS, y, 8), and any liquid beside 
p, the vowel is lengthened. Thus in 

&fioi' r6S€ Zehs rohros oifK Mffrarau Mscn, Prom, 982. 

the naturally short € before the double letter £ is lengthened. 
Similarly, 

ZiSriKTov iy <r<l>ayaia'i fid^lfturd ((^of. ^SCH. Prom, 865. 
€1 T7}(rd€ x^P^^ /i^irori ^a^cei vodL Choeph, 180. 

irp6 y€ ffreydCeis Koi, <p6fiov ir\4a rts cH Prom. 698. 

Kol fi^v rSS" fM nil irapa yy<&fi7iy ifxiiy, Affom. 994. 

But a word beginning with any of the six mutes, k, w, t, 
6, <l>, x> followed by any liquid, or with any of the middle 
mutes followed by p, does not lengthen a final short vowel in 
the close of the preceding word : 

oTtrd* ody*^o ipdffcis ; • Eua. Hec. 225. 

^vyyoyff ri K\aUis Kpara 0elf ^ffto iriirXwy ; Orest. 280. 

5ir»5 Hvara rcana, rrpwra fiky ir6\u. ^£sCH. Suppl, 405. 

^hy irpo(rv6\ouriy dXrl ^povpouffiy fipiras* Eum, 978. 

27. When a short vowel at the end of a word, and also at 
the &id of a foot, is followed by a word beginning with p, 
the vowel is lengthened. 

9iapTaiJL'fi<r€i (T<&inaTOf fiiyd pdxos. ^SCH. Prom, 1025. 

TovT* kffriv fjdjf rolpyoy els ifxi &4iroy, 8oph. (Ed, 7)/r. 847. 
iro(^ rp6ir^ Bk KtA rlyi ^vd/u^ <l>iyov, EuRiP. Blectr, 772. 

When the short vowel is not at the end of a foot, it re- 
mains short: 

XpifJt-T^ovffa paxtcuffw imrep^y x0<(ya. ^SCH. Prom, 715. 
rolay^ iireiBc ^<riy ifup* rifiwy \^y»y. Sept. 610. 

SfMvr ft ri f^wy&y ri/y^e ^vtralfiny v6\ty. Soph. (Ed. 3)fr. 72« 

28. The vowel a, c, or v, before another vowel in the same 
word is not necessarily short, as in Latin. For instance, 
I is long in trffii before 17, in oixia before a, in Sios before o ; 
V is long before ct> invco, before c in verc^s. 

29. A long vowel or diphthong at the end of a word must 
not be followed by a wonl beginning with a long vowel or 
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diphtbong, as in the Iliad. A long vowel before o9 some- 
times merges iuto one sound with ov ; as /t^ ov, circi ov. 

30. A long vowel or diphthong followed by a word be- 
ginning with a short vowel occasions that initial vowel to be 
elided. This is called Frodelision. Thus in 

hpyris re rpax^rnra fiii •w(irXij<r<r^ ^i. JEsch. Prom. 80. 

the initial c of cttiitXi^o'o-c is cut off or absorbed by the final 17 
of fAT^. Similarly in 

ris &XA05 ^ *7^ irayrcXdf 9tAfMr§w Qyif for ^«6). JEbcu. Pr, 448. 

06X61* ffh B'f & iraif fi^ VoXcucrftrps X^x^'^* Ibid. 654. 

^6i5d«i yiip ri 'iritfota rijy yt^^fiiiy, iwfi. SoFH. Ani. 389. 

ifyflirtts neraax^'^Vt ^ *|oA*«* ^^ /i^ 6i8^yai ; Ibid. 635. 

for diroAoKrar)/?, iirCvovoL^ i^ofjici respectively. 

31. But Kot and roi often combine, by erasis, with the 
initial vowel of the following word : thus roi coalesces with 
the a of apa in 

od rlipa Tpcoalw &XX& <ro\ fiaxovfj^tOcu SoPH. Philoet, 1253. 

BO icdXyctvciis for koL aXy€iV(ii>9, icavrof for icol avros, kov for Kai 
ov, Kci for xal €£, ic^ra for koL ctrd. I is not subscribed unless 
there is an i in the syllable with which kcX forms the erasis. 

32. A short final vowel before a word beginning with a 
vowel is elided, if it be a, c, or o ; very rarely elided if it be 
the 4 of a dative singular ; and never elided if it be the i of a 
dative plural, or of the preposition ircpl, nor if it be v. Y, 
therefore, or * of a plural dative, or of ^rcpl, cannot close a 
word followed by a word beginning with a vowel ; and in this 
respect they resemble the long vowels. We find a elided in 

of fpyot Soph. Eleeir, 750. when a neuter plural. 

yp&ycu ^(X»y I96in^ &f, Ibid. 756. when accus. sing. 

6(rTV}Ka 8* fye^ Ihnua^ iii^, JBscH. Affam. 1027* when Ist person, 

tfyao'ir' *A9dya, Eum. 226. when voc. sing. fern. 

Kairoi t6 7* ciCyLyfi* o^xh Soph. (Ed, Tyr. 393. when nom. sing. neut. 

%/ i^f Ibid. 1454. when a particle. 

elided in 

• 

irai^&s Mtrraa^ *l6vtos, JBsCH. Ptdin. 840. when 2nd person. 

. . . 1^6(0* oZros oh KoXois, Eum. 436. when 3rd person. 

T&s rotrr* fX6{af , Pert. 779. when neut. aocus. 

Tpii^w S^ &Ta, Soph. Antig. 533. when dual accus. 
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I elided in 

Kcd 8^ ti^eitifiy ef Ti 8^, Soph. Philoet, 818. when 1st person. 

. . . hihua^ kKiiv^ Ibid. 1341.' when 3rd person. 

tiraamiieiv iraS^ ifi^, MscB.» Pert. 836. when dat. sing. (rare). 

. . . yris in^ itrx^rois Upois, Prom. 669. when preposition. 

Elision of t does not take place when it is the final of H 
nominative or accusatiye ; as, fiiXi, n, axapi. 

Examples of € elided are of continual occurrence. 

33. The article forms a crasis with the initial short vowel 
bf the following word ; for instance, 6 with ivLTifniTrjs in 

&s o^wirififiris yt rwv tpynv fiap6s, ^sch. Prom, 77* 

So raft* hrq for ra ifia, rovfwv SifJMs for to cftov, ravSov for ra 
cvSov, Tovwiovros for' tov cTrwJn'os. 

When the initial vowel is aspirated, the t of the article in 
the crasis becomes ; as Oaripi^ for r^ crcpo) in 

Zvoiv \6yoiv (re 0ar4pY Hcofyfia-ofiai. JEscB.. Prom, 778. 

Similarly, Oi^fiipa for t^ rifjiipt^^ ;(<« for icat 6, x^r* for koI 
oTi, x^^ws for icat ottcos. 

34. Every contraction by crasis lengthens the syllable on 
which it falls. Thus, from rtfuic, rifia ; from dcKuv, axuv ; 
from ycpaa, yipd ; from tol dya^a, rdyaOd ; from ra avoXio- 
ftara, ravoXaiftaTa. Bat a contraction from syncope, or th6 
mere removal of a syllable without blending two vowels, is 
not necessarily long. 

35. CO) in the genitive is often one syllable. 

00 fioi T& r&yeoj rod iroXvxp^o'ov fi4\ei, Archtlochus. 

5<rTc5 fpuXdcffu vpayos iv irp^fjun^ t6\€ms. JEsch. Sept, 2. 

fi'fl fiol ri &fiff€C0s Twv$e fiiiviaT^s r6K<f>» £SUR. Hipp, 520. 
ffdipKcs 8' an^ 6<rr4etv &(rre veiKivoy ddxpv, Med, 1200. 

fiTf ov often forms one syllable, as also ^ ov, and similarly 
other words. 

ri 8^a fji4\\€is fi^ oh y€ywvi(TKei¥ rh irav ; ^SCH. Prom, 630. 
. . • ohK hvi^oftm rh /i^ ob, Eum, 874. 

hreiBest ^ ohK truBtSj &s XP^h M* ^'^« Soph. (Ed, T^r. 556. 

iirel oifK iuco^cts 6^h r&v ifi&v \Aywv. ^SCH. Suppl, 884. 

iyia oth* i.va»tpov t^v8c r^v ir6Kiy \4yup. Soph. (Ed. Col. 943. 
0€&v h.y6jnwVf oTs 4yi> obBk riiy ircn'p6s* Ibid. 1002. 
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The words Ocov, Otol, 6^v, dcovs, often are used as mono- 
Bjllables ; as in 

Otov 9^ KoX fxirr^p f^vt. JEbcw. Pert. 153. 

£ BtoX varp^oif a'vyy4ift<r$4 7* &AA^ rvy. Soph. Eleeir, 411. 

ircuSas, ywoMcaSf 9fwv re varp^wi^ eSf}. JEscB, Peri. 404. 

fiil vvv Mfia Oeohsf Oeols ataotciAitfos, Soph. AJ. 1129. 

36. The concurrence of vowels is prevented bj adding v 
to the final t of a dative plural, and to the final c or c of the 
third person singular or plural of a verb ; also to sevei'al ad- 
verbs, as oirurOe, irpotrOi, These finals, even when a con- 
sonant follows them, may take v; and when the final is 
required to be long, they must take it, if the consonant be a 
smooth or aspirate mute followed bj a liquid, or a middle 
route followed by p. A verse cannot end with the words 
9rapc8o>fcc Tpc<^civ : v must be attached, so that 8<uk€v may be 
a spondee ; which it is not while 8<uk€, as rp does not lengthen 
the preceding syllable. In certain words, instead of v, o- or 
fc is subjoined, for the prevention of hiatus, as ficxpc or 
/te)(pi9, ovrct) or ovrus, according as the word precedes one 
beginning with a consonant or vowel ; and ov or ovk, ow, on 
the same principle. 

37. In composition, syllables retain the quantity of the 
simple words; thus, from (rvv, crvvctSclis, from ?rdA.(u, -xraXa^ 

The prepositions, except ef and €ts, a privative or intensive, 
the neuters of adjectives in v, the numerals Si and rpi, and 
aXi, orf)(i, oprt, 3a, 8vs, ^o, ^/ai, koAAi, and ?rav, have their 
final syllable short in the compound, unless it is necessarily 
lengthened, being followed by two such consonants as will 
not sufier a vowel to stand short before them, namely, two 
mutes, or a middle mute with any liquid except p after it : 
thus, dXynnros, apTt<f>p<i}v, 8a<^oivo$, STttoXtos, Svo'oA.yjyros, £a- 
vXrjOrjs, ^/aISouXos, icaXXi<^eyy^s, iravfok^^, rplSovXoSf avnvo^^ 
avatru)9, hrtrpoTro^ VTroypa*^-^, iroXvxpwros, o^Orjicro^f (ukvttctiJs. 
Occasionally, though rarely, the syllable of juncture is 
lengthened before a smooth or aspirate mute and liquid, 
as in 

obx ^8* Hwaffa'a r&y:iro\vxf^o'»v ^pvyQv; EuRiP. Hee, 492. 

88. The compound epithets of the Iliad and Odyssey are 
considered not admissible into iambic metre, unless they 
occur also in the dialogue of tragedy : and the same ex- 
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elasion extends to such of the compound epithets of the 
choral odes in tragedies as are not found in the iambic 
systems. 'Aracr^aXos, poSoSdicTvXjo^, KopvOaCoXos of Homer, 
c\€8c/xva9, ireStoTrXo^cTVTTOs, aKpir6<f>vprro^ of jEschjlus, are 

instances of words to which this exclusion applies. 

39. Derived words follow the quantity of their primitives: 
thus, from <f>tXx>^ come <^Xciv, tf^iXuiy <f>tXijfjLa, Kfukriribv, and 
from vlKif) come vlKotr, viKTjriov, vlKrjrrjpiov, viK7f<ji6po9, avlicrjTos^ 
But the particular part, case, or tense of the primitive word 
from which the derivative immediately flows, must be noted. 
The tenses of verbs often differ in quantity,* and impart 
opposite quantities to their derivatives; as, from ^cvyco, 
i^cvicrcof, and <f>vyrf, the former long in the first syllable, 
from the disused perfect passive ; the other short, as being 
immediately deduced from the second aorist. 

IVom iFvp we have ^pa, through the genitive TnJpos. 
— - KpXvta — KpXarts and fcplr^s, through the perf pass. 

— Xvta — • Xvo-is and Xvn/piof, through XeXvo-aCjXcXvroi. 
•— BiSwfjLi — Socris and Bon/jp. 

*— KJypd^ia — <f>pdSrj, through the aorist l<^paSov« 

— — <lxiiv<a — ■ <l>av€p6sy through i<l>ain]v, 

— /t€cp<(> — fiipos, and yuopo^. 

— 84pKQ) — SpoKtDVf through &paKov, 

40. There is frequently a derivative as if from the perfect 
passive, first person, in fuiy genitive fjuaro^, or p/rj, p/rj^, but 
with a long vowel preceding pLa ; while the corresponding 
derivatives from the second and third persons of the perfect 
passive have the corresponding syllable short. Thus, 

^fyrjp'rf, but ^^crts, vpoffMxns, ^JMriov, 

Kpi/ta, — ■ KptiriSj Kplnjs. 

trvarrfpM, — ■ crvorrocri?, cirtoraTiys. 
rcrpa^d/Mi>v, — fiacris, vav^or^s. 
ia^dOrfpLO, — Oia-is, tfercov, ow^ctos. 

41. Similarly from a verb with a short vowel in the penult 
is often derived one with a long vowel : thus, &om 

arpi^ comes <rrpio<f>d(Of through c(rrpo<^a« 
vipM — vcofiao), — V€vop.a, 

TpeTTio — rpcMrcuOy ^- rcrpoTra. 
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Hitherto onr proofs by instanees have always been de- 
rived from tragedies. We sball now occasionally employ 
passages from Homer, but only to establish the shortness of 
syllables ; in which he is a safe guide, as syllables that are 
short with him are also short in tragedy. On the other 
hand, a syllable that is long in comedy may be relied upon 
as long in tragedy. The reverse of these propositions is not 
true: a syllable that is long in Homer is often short in 
tragedy, as the penults of koXos, ta-o^, ^tOLvui ; and finals in 
the Iliad are continually lengthened, for reasons not admis- 
sible in the iambic metre. 

42. Nouns imparisyllabic ending in a vowel have their 
increment short : 

&8cA4»^, jvi/A^ ic(tpwca3<&¥ is 9dKfnMu BuK. Iph, AuL 497« 

rl col fimari rovit TrpdyiMTOS : Xiy€. JBsch. JSvtii. 545. 
Oiptrtty yKvKUM fi€\iTos (ara^oy ^al, EuR. Bacch. 711* 

43. Nouns in av, tv, w, have their increment long : 

wiOeTy Ttrayas Obpauov re icai x^^^^** Mscn. Prom. 205. 

iucra7s M prryfiiarw a^tvov ir6pov. Eu&. Iph. Taur, 253. 

^6pKuyos Bvyirrip a\hs krpvy^roio fiHoyros. Odtss. i. 72. 

But the neuter of an adjective follows the masculine: 
thus, fiiXav and raXav give /teXoi^os, roXavos, following the 
quantity of the increment in ficAas, rdXas. 

44. Nouns in o^, i£, v^, when their genitives are formed in 
Kos or xo^) ai'G short in the increment. 

T^yS* iK fJkfKodvTjs iLfifptfidWofjuu rpXxct* SoFH. Ant. 1093. 

& irfcrrd irurr&v fiKiKis B' ^firjs ifiris ^sch. Pers. 667. 

iy 4fBip ipifii&XaKi jScrriavc^piy. Iliad. L 155. 

ytmi^wvvx^v re irrriciy olwySty ffK€9p&s, ^SCH. Prom. 486. 
yaya airopnrhs KdXvKos 4y Aoxet^/iaciy. Agam, 1365. 

The most important exceptions are 0(opdKos, olaicos, ^o^a- 

KOiy ijiOlVlKOS, ^OLVIKO^, Kl^pVKOS. 

But nouns in i$ having their genitive in 70s, have the in- 
crement long : 

fidffriyt Otitf. yrjy wph yijs i\a^yofiM, Macn. Prom. 685. 

4a6\o\f rerrlyfa'ffiy ioiK6r€St oTre KolBt SXi^y. Iliad, iii. 151. 

while those in vi, vyos, are generally short : 

&\A* & ipaeiyits ohpcofov yaiwv tt^xos. Eur. Phasn. 84. 

(wrrripi irpia-dfU t'TTruc&y i^ kyr^ay. Soph. Aj. 1030. 

TpSrroy fiky 6p6<txf 7rr4pyya w€ptfii?i\€i wiwKtty, Eu&. Ion 1157. 
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45. Nouns in op and vp have tbeir increment short : 

fjLoucdpcov it atay (rhv Kadi9p6<r(i fiiov, Eur. Bacch, 1339. 

<rr4ifOPT€Sf ob \ax6vrest Iffiaros fi^pos, ^SCH. A^, 543. 
woTOfiol Tvphs Sdirrof^ts itypieus yydfiois. Prom, 368. 

But K.apy ij/apy fjipiapf Kipas^ make Kapos, if/dpoSf <l>p€dTO^f 
K€pdTOi : 

ipda'co riXt, iy r^ KapX Kiv9vvc6(rofi€y, EuR. Ct/cL 650. 

iK r&v fppedruv rohs KdSoos (vAAofi^tiyciy. Aristoph. EecL 1005« 

Ktd ff^ K€paT€ Kparl irpoc"r€ipvK€yai, EuR. Baceh, 919* 

46. Words in as, is, vs, forming the genitive in 80s, ro^, or 
OS, preceded by a vowel, have their increment short: as, 

TToXlOS, Upl^O^f )(dpXTOS» 

*0dKOvy Ix^vcrai KfpxW 'Hi^yris x^P^'* EuR. Hec. 1136. 

2<c^0af iupl^p voftaSes, ot irXeicra^ artyds, ^SCH. Prom, ^\\. 

iWai d^ KdfMKa 9pi[iKiay B^6fiwai, Eur. Hec, 1137^ 
^iXas xdpiras (^coKa Ki^vre^e^dfATiy, Iph, Aul, 1222. 

fid ft Ipit K^fxar'f ix^^coy re vay y4yos, CycL 263. 

Tidcicra \€VKhy 6yvxa St^ irapritSwy, Oresi, 951. 

The most important exceptions are )SaX)Sis, fo^Xis, KvqfiUy 
icX'^is, KprprUj (r<f>payk. 

But words in as, is, vs, making the genitive in vos or Oos, 
have their increment long : 

Hucpais ^h ^rrYfittriy i^^yov ir6pov. Eur. Iph. Taur, 254. 
tpyldos 6py/s ir&s &v ayyt{M}i ipayt&y; ^SCH. Suppl, 223. 

But KopvOoSf raXavos, /teXavos, rXvosy kvvos, are exceptions. 

47. "Words ending in if/ have their increment short : 

Kowwyhy tlycu x^P^^fi^^i iroKKw ii4ra, ^SCH. Ag. 1007* 
hpyearao K6toio fic^eiy \al\&iri r&irruy, Iliad, xi. 306. 

But ti/r, pti/r, and yvi^, are exceptions : 

/u^ Kfya Ivts &ioify . . . Odyss. xxi. 21. 

<t>pd^€ 94 fiiy la-Kifftn 9iaiiietp\s oi<rviyi^ffi. Ibid. y. 256. 
ito'a-ol \<ifi6yT€s yvirtSf 6 9k KcjcXij/t^i^os. Eur. Androm. ^6, 

48. The dative plural follows the quantity of the dative 
singular, <rrp€\l/avTi (rrpt^l/ounj kXtji&i KXrjixri, Kepdri Kepdcri^ Bpvl 
Spwri, iraripi warpdcn. To the parisjllabic plural datives, i or 
IV may be attached at pleasure. 
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49. In the comparatiye and eniperlative of adjectires, the 
general rule is, that rcpo« and raros are attached bj a long 
syllable to the root of an adjective whose penult is short, and 
by a short one to one whose penult is long, as vpoOvfioi, vpo- 
Ovfioraros, ^hut aSticos, aSucwraros, But this rule does not 
hold in the case of adjectiyes that end in vs ; these have the 
syllable before T€po^ or raros always short, whether the syl- 
lable preceding it is long or short : thus, from yXvKvq, yXvicv- 
raros, and from OrjXv^, 6rf\vT€po9. 

yXvK^rard ((taffi rit Kp4a rohs ^^pous ^pui^, Eur. Cycl. 126. 

where the first two feet cannot be an iambus and a tribrach, 
for the penult of ^a<rl is long (see 51) : they are therefore a 
tribrach and an iambus. Again, 

^Xt^cpai 8^ ywauc€s iv\ fieYdpourw liccUrrif. Iliad. yiiL 620. 

50. The Attic comparatives in uov are long in the penult : 

KdKiov Boris iKTpifiii<r€rai irore. Soph. (Ed. 7^r. 428. 

firfZ* *Op^4ms Kdhuov d/u^crcM f/i4\os, Eur. Med, 543. 

61. In verbs, it may be observed that the penult of a 
third person plural in <n is long, in o-av generally short, if the 
vowel is a doubtful one, ^ao-i hftaxravy ievyvva-i i^cvyvvcrav. 

reOvauriy, rifi^v 5i \€X^x^ ^^« Oeolat. Odyss. xL 302. 

llvrria^ M^ Viow wepl 8* 6xXMtf <l>a<rl yfyicBat* Iliad, iv. 374. 

52. The second aorists, and tenses derived from them, 
have the doubtful vowel short, as IXt^roy, iffiovrp^, iSpoxovy 
€<f>vyov, iwXjoiyrjv, ^aviToro/iiai, ^veis, <^aKQi'ai; except the 
perfect middle, which often lengthens the vowel, as ire- 

m 

53. Futures in i/ro) and ^cj, and those in 170-0), coo-o), co-cj, oo-c», 
point out the quantity of their penult at once. In cAses of 
a doubtful vowel, it may be observed, that when a charac- 
teristic (or letter before w) is a liquid, the penult is short, 
as fJMvio, ?raXa), a/Mo, from ifxuvd), ttoAAio, atpo}. When the 
characteristic is or arising from a double letter in the present, 
the penult is short, as ttXoo'q), <f>paxr<Oy apTraawy vcipao-o), from 
TrXarro), <f>pd^<i}, apTrd^w, ir^ipdZfi}, 

But when the characteristic is o- arising from 8, 0, or r, the 
penult of the future follows that of the present, as ^w from 
oL8(d, avvcro) from dKvro), pplad) from ppL6<a, 
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54. Pact) land ao) preceded bj a vowel, give fche future 
long, as Bpaxr<o from SpoMf $€axro/Mu froth ^cao/xat, cdoto from 

&W* oJiK ^curci tovt6 y* ^ blmi a^, iirtL 

But in general oo-co lias a short, as in ycXcurco, ircXa<ro»y 
kAactcd, ^Xocrco, Bafidana, OTrdo'io, irouro), crxeSao'co, of which many 
in the Iliad have their a doubled, which is a sure sign of a 
short penult in the regular form of the future or aorist : 

OKdact dh of KOTvX^y • • • . 
vd<r(r€ 8* a\hs Btloio . • • • 
tnra(r(rdfi€yos ^l<pos o^b .... 
• • • rndfjuurirt 94 /uy fn^fuwra, 

UTQ) from uo has t long, as in rlaw, ^^plcrci), firpiica), 

K€ivos S^ r7<re( r^ySc Kodic &XXi|y ^iicriv. Soph. ^^'. 113. 

vo-Q) from v(0 also lengthens the penult generallj, as in 

. . . yovfvtriVf ot tr" f^v&av, flfi/ppovu. Soph. (Ed, Tyr, 436. 
Sf fl-cTo 8* ^/Aios . . . THez.) 

• • • Avo'e 8c yvta* (Hex.) 

7et we find icvo-co, Trrvcroi, fiwrto, 

&AA& irri/iras 4><rc( re 8v<r/i€i^ /icdcs. Soph. iln/. 66*). 
1^ 8' ^( iivaidov Kcd fivvamoi BjUkfAoros, EuR. Med. 1133. 

• • . rhy <pB6yoy Se TpScKvcoy. Soph. PAt7. 776. 

65. The perfects follow the futures, except when the 
vowel of the future is merely lengthened by position ; thus, 
ypd\l/(Of yeypat^a, from ypa^o). A few deviate, as XiXvfjLOi 
from Xvcna. The aorist and its derivatives follow the future, 
except when the final €» is preceded by a liquid ; when the 
quantity of the present, is restored, as in xXivo), kXYvo), 
ixXXvai a/iw(i>, d/xvvco, T^fivvoL. 

56. The reduplication of verbs in fti is short : the t pre- 
fixed when reduplication cannot take place is long : rXOv,^ 
8180VS, but lets, /jL€$irf/u, 

irravBa 8^ trt Zehs rlSriaiy tiju^pwa. JEscH. Prom. 850. 
Kafiuv iifielyous tlffly ^ luBiiyau Pert, 676. 
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57. In Terbs in fn, the syllable before the personal termi- 
nations, fUy at, fjuuy ii^y l^-^Ooy &^' is short, except in the first 
and third persons singular and third plural of the present 
active, and in the subjunctive mood. Thus {evyvvfu, {cvy- 
vvo'i, but iievyvUfioff l^e&yvvfJMi; Zototc, urrdrai. Except m 
tenses dissyllable in the firat person, as l^v/tcv, 2Svrc, from 

\vcirwPTi 8' avr^ 9aifUyt&y HtUywri ris. Soph. (Ed T)fr, 1263. 

H^Uyvfu 5*, &r yhp Afioa^ oiK i^j/tvirdfAriy, (Ed, Col, 1145* 

(Hiiuuv\ 6 8* oucl T^ *in6ini 9tuciniref. Ibid. 1532. 

dtitdXvtrror olhu d^iKtfVPOt, rh /a^tc yn, (Ed. T^r. 1428. 

rod wXriffioy irap6pTos, iiM &\kvro, EUcir. 927- 

ifjL^vrt r^ ^ia-ayri, K&yeara^aroy. (Ed. Col. 1113* 

ica2 rpSe ipvyau xor^pf , ffil>&y 8* oty iy<i. Ibid. 1 444. 

roi«f& i^vrify olSf yip rdlf^ oHfK &fp»y» Ibid. 1379. 

I^tyicr, d>$ rp^f &y8pas oh /utxovftiyeu Ami, 62. 

58. Final a is short, as in Syoura-dy iravXd, atofioif (nofMro, 

Ayeurca, yvy cot rip^is ififfxa^s irvpcT. Soph. 7V. 291. 
Kolroi rh fi^y (fyrrifui rod wdfi^ayros Ijy. (Ed, R* 278. 

*HXio5 &yayya finrphs llpya rijs ^/i^f. .£8CH. Choeph. 880. ; 
. • . gccTpa 8* oh fipaZ^yenu, S, T, 605. 

w4iroy0a, 8i|4rcD, 9tiya wphs Ktucoit icoiccL Soph* (Ed, Col. 595* 
tI inr& irpbs rwT* tiXoxof Ufx^p^ ^s\ JEbcu. Suppl, 299. 

59. But a is long in the nominative singular when it is 
preceded by p (except ayxvpd, yitpvpd) ; as, xu>pa^ Kopd i 

cl 8* a^f t fiif yivoirOf trvfKfiopa r6xoi, ^SCH. 8, T. 6» 
vaia-as Kdpa *6<&v^fy' iy 8* ip€iviois. Soph. 4/' 308. 

r4xvv 8* iydyKTis iur$€y€crr€pd ficucp^, ^SCH. Prom. 612. 

unless p be preceded by a diphthong, in which case the final 
is short : 

obit t^trri ravra' iretpa ris (rirrirdct. Soph. Aj. 470. 

ob ravra rairp funpa tu r€\€ff<l>6pos» JSscH. Prom, 411. 

60. Again, a is long in the nominative singular when pre- 
ceded by a vowel : thus, dvio, 0e£, Tpoid, SovXcta. 

Kpdros, Bta r€, ff<l>^y ii\y iyroX^ Ai6s, Mscn. Prom. 12. 
Xpothy yhp kwd^cura, X€XpH irdtxiv. EUR. Med. 1 168. 

AAA* cP &ir\lCov, Kopiia' ri fi^AAo/Acy; Ibid. 1212. 
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If, howeyer, the syllable preceding a be ct or oi, derived 
from words ending in rj^ or ovs, as aX'jO€id from akrfOris, 
iyKpdr€td from iyKparrjs, then final a is short : 

, , , ob yh.p rivff4$cta ffvyOtrffffKct $poro7s. Soph. Ph, 1443. 
^€i^8€» 7^ 71 *iripoia r^y yp^firiyf iirei. Ant, 389. 

otherwise, ova. has the final syllable long : 

& yikv yh.p i^eipfjKoSf Sryvoia fi* ^X^^ TYach, 350. 

61. Final a is also short, though preceded by a vowel, in 
the nominative singular feminine of an adjective, when that 
feminine is longer by a syllable than its masculine nomina- 
tive: thus, from ets, fjud, from ra^vs, Taxeld, and similarly 
from i€/9€vs, i€/>€ux. 

0^01 raxtiM vavTiKov <rrparov <rro\^, ^sch. Suppl, 746. 

€?xov iinifioifioif fiia 9h KKrjts 4irafyfip€t, Iliad, xii. 456. 

K&rpi^os ^p Uptia, ydfucp 8* &fil9aKros iovca, Pseudo-Musjeus. 

62. ca in an accusative singular, from a nominative in cvs, 
has a long, fiaxriXiaif Qhfo-id, *A\iXk€d. 

■ 

^4^aa'6€ KSfffKp 0a(n\4a, iroW^ XP^^V* ^SCH. Ag, 521. 

alroii KaiHiKfv*, *Op^a r* iywer* ix""^* EuB. Hipp, 953. 

63. a in dual nominatives is long, fcpcra, fu>ixra ; and in the 
adverb iripa, 

fipoTotffi fifths AircuTas T€pa iiicris. ^SCH. Prom. 30. 

vuy 8* ad ii6va 5^ p^ \t\tifjLfi4pa <ric<^ffi. Soph. Ant, 58. 

64. i final is short, rt, /likt, KoXotcrt, x^^^> X^P^^f PVV^I^^j 
Ti$rj€rX, Xvov&t, f^VCPh ^^^* 

Twp^ cf rt irol ^€\k6p re koI ^vtre^ptrop, MscB., Prom, 816. 
iiroup&p ikTopfieT x^^f^ '^^ OiyitP fi6pop. Ibid. 851. 

cdfo'xttrroi' tipai ^fiX (rvp04rovs \6yous. Ibid. 686. 

rlBritri, x^ M^»' '''P^* iirvpyovro trroX^, Pert. 192. 

^fitts yap aypol roOin r^pBe rijp xSpriP, Soph. Ant, 889. 

65. V IS short at the end of a word, aij, raxy, Saxpy, 

& irvp <rv, jcal way htifia ited iropovpylat. Soph. Phil. 927. 
ivel oifK iucoicis 6^v r&p ifiwp \6yaty, iBscH. Suppl. 884.. 
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But ererj person of a verb in vfu that ends in v is long : 

l^v, fevyviJ. 

<pw ^f D* rls ofho9 JwoYwx^j l^v yvv^ ; EuRiP. Hee, 785. 

i^iTft&y lLporfi*hv imriKwtf t[9v ij^fios, Rhe$, 669* 

66. I^inal av is short: fieyay^ fiiXSa^y HXvadvy IffHuray, av, 
oral'. 

r^i^S* eZp* iff fivydp^f ^ 5i fiiyw lorhp ff^oii^c. Iliad, iii. 125. 

&s c78cv fi4\a» cJ/jlu Koraf^doy i^ irrtikijs. Ibid. iv. 149. 

$€o7ffi rovro S<{|av ws <ra<p&s \4yw, Eur. JV. DtW. it. 

Iirai<ray ^/iiir $p^x^^'' ^'^ MK^^iutros, iEscH. Pert. 397* 
fx^*^* ^ c^^ HodfJUMTitf irphs ^dojd^y. Prom. 492. 

67. But accusatives singular from nominatives in a follow 
the quantity. of their nominatives: thus we have BunfiOopdVf 
irvpdv, $€'v, dviav, Tpoidv, ^ovXtidv ; but avacro'ay, iravXayf 
7r€LpdVy fioipay, aX-qOeiaVy avowvy fuaVf ra;(€iav« Thus 

&AX* &» Sd9wi^ tUvoiav i^ny^^y^^vos, ^8CH. Prom. 444. 

& ical <ri r^¥ JSivaffffw i\itiaiv Keym. Soph. TV. 138. 
irpwroy fji^y ^baefittay 4k irarphs Kdru, El, 968. 

i^i(rropvi<rai fxoipay, iv xp^lq. r^xt^* JEsCB., 8, T, 488. 

fiapls Tc, Kol fiaptiStf 6 |cVo$ ^drty. Soph. PA. 1045. 

Tpoiay 'Axaloi Tp8* tx"*^^ ^^ Vf*4p<h JEscu. Ag. 311. 

ri^lwi' ^futfy fiyijfieTa irphs irvpoty 4ix4\v. Soph. PhiL 1432. 

Nominatives in av are long, Troidv, Ttrav, *Afcaf>vdv. 

T^Tav iTT&pro rov irp\y ifufmfii&Ttpos* .£scH. F^aff, Epic* 

ati/pu Zik ijMif xay Sirtp •wpoaxfiiC^** Prom. 641. 

68. Adverbs in av are long, Xtav, wipavy aydv, except com- 
pounds of vav or av, as irdfLiraVjirrav. 

6 K6fMros, &\A& Koi Kidy tlprifUyos, JEscu. Prom, 1033. 

&s Tphs rl vlcriy r^y$* Hyw iincrp4^9is ; Soph. Track, 1184. 

69; IV final is short, iroXifv, TiOrprXv, \tp&iVy vpXv, i/JLvaXXv^ 

fliVf viv, 

alrr^ t* Ayeucri vltrriy 4y irp^ois iel, ^SCH. Peri, 435. 

iyravBa 8^ <r€ Zths riBriffiy llfi<ppoya. Prom, 848. 

roioidrdff fi4yroi Koi vply abOaJiia'fMa'ty* Ibid. 967. 

But nominatives singular are long, &iv, (Tiv, far/f^^f ^^^9 
Tfnjx^v. 
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17/itv and vfuv are also long in the final, tbongh Sophocles 
shortens them frequently, 

70. Final w is short, irokvv, rayyv^ <rwv, roivw, vuv, affirma- 
tive (but vvv, now). 

cf (r* t^irtd ris QriKvv 6^-', oOk aiv^ci. EuR. £>rc. J^r. 1412. 

<riycif ffvy liKKots rr^icofiai rh /i6pa'ifxoy, JS*SCH, S. T, 245. 

a yvVf ti <roi ravr* lipofya ^cUycrai. Prom, 999. 



Yet w is long in the nominative singular, as /xwravv, ^op' 
Kvv ; and in the accusatives of words that have their genitive 
in vos : thus, x^^^s, x^^'^os? x^^^*' 5 ^X^*> mtx^os, icrxvi'. 

liTxvv &iraffaif rpBe 7rpoff04(r0M ir6\€u EuB. Heraeh 158* 

But see farther, under the termination vs. 

Persons of verbs in vfii have w final long, ^vv, K^^yvw.^ 

fii<f ToKirwv 9p§p i^wr dfi^x^*^'* SoPH. And, 79* 

But the neuter of the participle is short. In fact, v and a in 
verbs in ^t follow the quantity of the analogous syllables in 
rCOrjfu and ScScu^t. 

71. op is short, except K.dp, \ffap ; as /AOKajp, ^/xop. 

^y 8* ^fiap ff8)} ^€6T€potf trXiovrl /ao». Soph. PhilocL 354. 

£ /uiicap *Arp€lhif fioiprfy^v^Sf oXfiiSBcufuty* Iliad, iii. 182. 

72. vp is long, 'JTvp, fidpTvp, 

vp6s Toia'B€ fi4pTot xvp iyai a^uf Aveura* JRscm, Prom, 262. 

73. as is short, IlaXXas, /xeyas, fiiXois^ X'^^P^^f HXvca^, viwov 
OaSy TTcXas, ttTpCftas. 

*Q. liaKkhiSf & ffoiffaffa robs ifiohs 96fMvs. JE^ca, Earn, 754. 

rt Hiir* liv cYiro» robs ydpovrca, &s cro^ii Eur. Androm, 646. 

Bvfihs 9h fi4ya5 itrrl diorp€<p4os fiaciX^os, Iliad, ii. 196. 

ixpa^as 4pyov leoiov ^y oC trot irpiiru ; Soph. Ph, 1227* 

ir4icovBas oIk\s rrrifi* diroo'^aAcls <f»pty&y» ^SCH. Pr. 470. 

aOivos rh To6rwv fucos iK^tl^eias Ay, Soph. Bl. 348. 
Aaiii6yi* Arptfua Jiffo, . . . (Hex.) 

74. But genitives singular and accusatives plural of nouns 
that do not increase in the genitive are long, x^P^^y <^iXtds, 
kvowrdq ; as also are accusatives plural &om nominatives in 

CVS, foveas, /^oo-iXcds. 
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|(«0 ^6fM»y Tc icol wrpat ot0€uf 4fjJ, JBach, Prom, 666, 

^vyas iupfiyat wcutrl rotaV ifi^v X^*^» EuA. Med. 1155. 

ItoC i^49povs iwworas i^* ImrSrais, Phcen, 1096* 

75. Ako roXds, and noinmatiyes whose genitive ends in 
avros or oVf have as loog, as Xvcrds, ^Aas, rafuas. 

9i4pxtTatf B^irrriyos, & rdXas fy^. Soph. Philoei, 744. 
<r«c4^as ihai&v€if Koifths Ix^'^^^o' iri^Xti/. CEJ. JV**- 28. 

&y^p 8* ^ir* &y8p2 (rras iKopripu fidxv- Eur. HeraeU 837. 

7/701 28* &AXOS rov iri(po5 XcXry/i^yov. .£8CH. 5. 7*. 406. 

76. is final is short, as tpl^^ rts, ^% ttoAAoxYs. 

oftjc &y9^f 5pJcoi vlffTis, &XX* 9fMrwK ir^p. .A«8CH. Fragm, 171. 
fc^KTCi* Tff &Aic^ T^y tfoi'iiyr' hrueray^itf ; Soph. ^n/. 1030. 
Ixor^y 9is ^0'aj' 4vti( 0** £8* Ix^i X^s . .£scb. Pert. 343. 

But the following are long : 

(1) Monosyllable nominatives, XZs, Is. 

(2) Nouns having a double form of the nominative, in 
either is or iv ; as, aicrZs, ScX^Zs. 

(3) Dissyllable feminine nouns having the genitive in iSos, 
sometimes have final is long ; as, Kfyrprls, axj/is* 

(4) Words of more than two syllables, in which the two 
syllables preceding the last are short, and whose genitives 
end in iSos or iros, have is long ; as, pa<^vis« 

77. Knal vs is short, as ^iJs, vcXcicus, eyyus. 

oIk iffruf otheos 6^vs &ort ft* ix^vyuv. Eur. Baceh, 462. 

6fJLtis 9h dfyrivtir* iyyvs iar&rts rdtpov. ^SCH. Pert. 772. 

But the following are long : 

(1) Monosyllable nouns, vs, 8pvs. 

(2) Nominatives singular in vs that form the genitive in 
vos or VV09 : ^opicvs, utx^s* 

ircura yhp iffx^s *kfftarroytv4\s, ^SCH. Pert, 1 1 (Ansp.). 

%s 4k HfJMv v4kvs &0cnrro» olx^a<. EuR. PAcen, 1746. 

But to this rule, and to that for w from vos, I do not 
always find the Attic writers conform ; for instance, we find 

^X<<' ^^<^ ^^ yfi^vs aindpmis r^Kyoty, ^SCH. Choeph, 766. 

Kol Ki}8vv i^afxfi\ovfity &s aCr^ Xeyei, EuR. Andr. 356. 

r4y^as ftSivf^ov vti^vv ds fhrvoy ^oActs. Cyel. 674. 
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& ^oefit, voi fi€ t^kS* €S &pKvv liyayts} Eur. Iph. Taur, 77- 
^ yMvy ^ fi€\4(oy ri irpoT^^^are. Soph. Phil. 1205. (Dact. Tetr.) 
lapiovy ri ffiy^s yripvy ^H^oyyov ax^t^s; EuB. PAten, 960. 
wpltf 8^ Si' dh-ctfy 7T}pvy otx 'EAAi^viic^y. i{Ae«. 294. 

fjLcucpiiy yhp cpirci 7T}f>vf , ifi<pouf^s y€ fjL'fiy, Electr, 754, 

(3) Persons and participles of verbs in v^t ; ^<^v«, &<^vs. 

Scficvvf iiJMvrhVf ^v S^ ^$alcoy ir6\is» EuB. Baceh, 50. 
Iireira 8*, &<nrep i^4<pvs, i\€v04pct. Soph. Electr. 970. 

78. The quantity of syllables, to wbicb none of these rules 
applies, must be determined by a Prosodiacal Lexicon, or by 
the aid of the Indexes, of Beck to Euripides, and on the 
plan of Beck to iBschylus and Sophocles. But frequently 
the quantity of a syllable may be inferred from accentuation, 
or other circumstances. Thus, if it be remembered that 
o-iTos is circumflexed in its penult, there will be no doubt of 
the quantity of the middle syllable in Stxriroqi and from the 
short middle syllable of wpoOvfWTaros, the length of the vowel 
V in irpoOvfws, and therefore in Ovfw^f aOvfiCay lyOvfA^urOai, 
could be inferred. This method, when practicable, is recom- 
mended as far preferable to the immediate consultation of a 
Lexicon, which should be reserved as a last resource, when 
memory and judgment fail. It should not be forgotten 
that the first, fifth, and ninth syllables may be either long or 
short ; and thei^efore a word in which the quantity of a 
syllable is unknown, may be introduced, if that syllable be 
brought into one of those places. 
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ON THB 

TROCHAIC AND ANAP^STIC SYSTEMS 

OF TRAGEDY. 



79. The Trochaic verse of Tragic dialogue consists of eight 
feet, wanting a syllable ; which were originally all trochees ; 
but in the existing form of the metre, spondees are admitted 
into the even places, the second, fourth, and sixth. A tri- 
brach, as equivalent to a trochee, is admitted into every 
place ; and an anapaest, as equivalent to a spondee, enters the 
even places : so that, on the whole, the admissible feet on 
ordinary occasions are these ; — 

The first foot is a trochee or a tribrach ; as are also the 
third, fifth, and seventh. 

The second foot is a trochee, tribrach, spondee, or ana- 
pSBst ; as also are the fourth and sixth. Examples are, 

A^hs il^trtoa^ ifuanhy fi^Bius &»€V w6yov (all trochees). 
dufidrvy ^kw rrphs ^fuis H€y04cos ov (ppoyriaas (spondees in even places)* 
iiWh VMS ii\fv$€p<60ris &y9phs i^yoiriov Tvxi»y (tribrach in 6th place). 
r^$c w4pi 0p6xovs ^/SoXAf y6yairi jca2 xv^^f trdHSty (tribrach in 2nd and 

5th). 
h^miif y\ i $€01. UvK-fiyaiSf fiii *vO^ kytuciXei Btohs (tribrach in Ist and 

6th). 
Mtrtos w4<l>vKas. &XA* od varpiiost &s irif, iro\4fuos (tribrach in Ist, 5th, 

and 7th). 
xkfi^ irap€Kd\€is rl Bpdaw ; rlya ^h irSpoy ix» w^ty ; (tribrach in 2nd, 

5th, and 6th.) 
oM <pi\os oifdtls y€\^ fioi, rh 8* 'Ay€tfi4fiyoyo5 irXi^f ts (anapaest in 2nd). 
obx lx« fivft^y KOTUipvytiy iWoy ^ rh ffhy y6yv (anapaest in 4th). 
oX fcc r&y ydpLuv kir^K^Xovy Ijtnroy*, i.7r€Kplyu Bh ri ; (anapaest in 4th and 

6th). 

» 80. When a proper name contains two short syllables in- 
tercepted between two long ones, as, *l<f>iytv€ia, *hnro\vTov, it 
cannot enter the verse regularly : it is allowed to be so in- 
troduced as to make any foot a dactyl, except the fourth and 
seventh. And the same licence is occasionallv assumed in 
proper names which might enter regularly ; such as, IIvAaSi/s, 
AxeX^. Thus we find 

tls &p* *l^iy4yuay *ZK4yris y6ffros liv werpmfUyos* 

with dactyl in 2nd place, 

inCvTCf 'EAA17VCS, ffTparhs h^ MupfJuB6ycfy oH trot Taprjy. 

Q 
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81. A tribrach in the seventh place must not be preceded 
by a spondee or anapaest in the sixth place : thus we might 
not have 

h,v6(rios iriipvKas' &AX* ohxt ^s ffh, &ri$Qv vo\4ftio5t 
nor kv6<rios leiipvKar &\X* crdxt &s <ri>» irarpl^os rroKefuos, 

82. When the first two feet make up entire words not 
adhering closely, in sense and pronunciation, to the following 
word (as articles and prepositions adhere to the nouns to 
which they belong), the second foot cannot be a spondee or 
anapsest. Thus the line 

JKo) HdfiapTa r^v Kcuciffrriv vavffroX&v iX-fiXyStv 

is right ; but 

Koi ddfiofyras rhs Kouetffras vavffroXSov iX^KvOiv 

would be wrong ; for the first two feet make the complete 
words fcai BdfjLOfyraSf and the second of them is a spondee. But 

fj Oavciyf fl (giVf S fivOos oh fioucphs fiaxpay ir4pt 

is right ; though ^ ^avciv, ^ make complete words, and have 
the second foot a spondee ; for the second ^ coheres insepa- 
rably with ^'Qv in sense and pronunciation, and thus the 
spondee is justifiable. 

83. The fourth foot must end with the end of a word ; and 
that word must not be an article, preposition, or other word 
closely adhering to the next in sense and pronunciation. Thus, 

{^i'evi]/reto'd* ^fitis i\y^ 8*, &y\9peSf ii* \ ^/jms T6irro\fi(u 

cannot stand, as the fourth foot closes in the middle of the 
word SivSpes, Similarly, 

el B4 I vov ir4\(roi«y | is rhv \ &fioy \ iy fidlxp fi\yl 

is inadmissible, because the fourth foot ends with an article 

• 

84. When the sixth foot ends vdth a word, it must be a 
trochee or tribrach, not a spondee nor anapsBst ; tmlesa the 
word with which the sixth foot ends be closely connected 
with the following word, as an article or preposition with a 
noun ; or unless the seventh foot begin with an enclitic, or 
with a word that cannot begin a sentence. Thus 

is right ; but 

oix ^p^s ; <l>vXcuro'6ft€(r6a ^povplotffiy Ttufrax^ 
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would be wrong, since tbe sixth foot ending with the end of 
a word would be a spondee. But in 

^ coheres with icar^avci, and the spondee preceding the final 
Cretic is allowable. Similarly, in 

the dose connexion of the preposition with its noun admits 
the spondee. And in 

raura trdma KarBayovira f^ofiM, ical /aov ic\4os, 

the enclitic /jlov at the beginning of the seventh foot allows 
the spondee for the sixth. 

85. The anapsBstic system of tragedy consists of verses 
containing each four feet; of which any one may be an 
anapsdst, a spondee, or a dactyl. Examples are, 

inifia irr^vdx» ^ irore fUx^f^v (spondee, anapaest, dactyl, spondee). 
$€0'Ato7s kkOroi^ ivypiois ireXda'as (spondee, three anapaests). 
Xptlav l|c( fuucdpuv irp^auis (two spondees, two anapaests). 
Kol T^ iraXaihy Kitraiyov tpKos (dactyl, spondee, dactyl, spondee). 
(itybv ifjupifioKtiv 9o6\iov 'EXX<i8i (two anapae^, two dactyls). 

86. The last verse of a system is shorter by half a foot : it 
usually ends with a spondee preceded by a dactyl, assimi- 
lating itself to the close of a dactylic hexameter or heroic 
verse. Examples are, 

iroKifMV ifri^s irap^xotfres 

Sometimes the final spondee is preceded by another spondee, 
as in 

X-Kiruy T* iXar^p lUxrBdanis 
$4\os iiXiOiov (ficfi^uey. 

Sometimes the first foot is a dactyl, as in 

This verse is called the Paroemiac : it is often preceded by a 
verse of two feet, admitting the same feet as the rest of the 
system. 

87. To avoid the concurrence of four short syllables, an 
anapaest is not allowed to follow a dactyl immediately. A 

G 2r 
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few instances are to be found, in which the second foot is a 
dactyl, and the third an anapsBst ; but they are not frequent 
enough for imitation. A dactyl, in an even place, is seldom 
found immediately following a spondee. 

88. A long Yowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened 
before a vowel at the beginning of the next word : thus we 
find 

Koi iKuofidrai vawy ip4^ai 
wo04ov(rai iBetv iipTiQuyiav 
TlepalHos olfas otx^ffiii aySpcoy 
TCi> QfifftiSa 8* 6((a 'ABriywy, 

where respectively the final syllables ical, crai, rai, ^o) are 
shortened before initial vowels in' the following words. This 
is called Hiatus. 

89. In this metre, the last syllable of a verse is not 
common; but retains its quantity, unless affected by the 
first letter of the first word in the following line, which acts 
on the final syllable of the preceding line just as if the whole 
system formed one long verse continued throughout. Thus 
a final spondee, or anapsast, cannot end with os unless the 
next line begins with a consonant. But a final dactyl cannot 
end with os unless the following line begins with a vowel. 
Again, a final spondee or anapaest cannot end in c, unless 
the following line begin with ^, |, if/, or two consonants 
which lengthen a preceding short vowel. (See Art. 24.) 
This property is called Swa<^€ta. But when a verse ends 
with a vocative case or with an exclamation ; when the next 
verse is given to another character in the dialogue ; or at the 
close of a sentence : we sometimes find that a tribrach is put 
for an anapsBst, or that a hiatus is allowed without shorten- 
ing the diphthong. Thus, 

' dyf yvy <rii fi§, wcu, 

Xy* hy ibtrefiias ivifiaiyoyr^s, 

the vocative Trai is allowed to stand unshortened before iv' 
. • • and in 

^oTcu rt v4oy, 

f}(ci ri fA4\os yotphy yoepcus, 

the pause at viov allows the tribrach n viov to stand for an 
anapaest. 
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The dialect that must be used in the Exercises is the Attic, 
the severe and dignified Attic of Thucydides. It must be 
kept free from the colloquial usages found in the Orators, 
and the writers of dialogue and comedy. The final i Scucrucov 
in TovTot, TovTovif K,T,k,f Kiv8wcv€tv iu thc sense to he likely^ 
aT€xym as a confirmatory particle, are examples of Atticisms 
not admissible into the tragic Senarius. On the other hand, 
a few lonisms are intermingled with the early Attic of the 
tragic stage : the termination of the third person plural of 
the optative mood in aro for vto, as cico'<i){oiaro for cK<r<i){ocKro, 
is allowed ; and that of the first person plural in fi€<rOa in- 
stead of fi€$a, as Ufi€ada for U/xc^a : and there occur examples 
of the substitution of ov for o, and cc for e, before liquids, as 
civcKa for &€ica, Sovpl, ovFO/io, /xovvos, Kwpo^y yovvara i nor is 
the doubling of or unknown; Sophocles oas /Uaaoi and 
loxrcTOi. *Y7ro and 8ia are met with in the form vttou, Suu, 
But these three last changes must be confined to words for 
which one has immediate authority ; analogy being scarcely 
admissible when the instances are so few. Indeed it should 
ever be remembered, that it is the settled practice of the 
Ancients, and not their occasional deviations, that we should 
imitate. 

The voices and tenses in which verbs may be used, in cou" 
formity with tragic practice, will be best learned from the 
Indexes to the Tragedians ; that of Beck to Euripides, and 
those on the plan of that to JEschylus and Sophocles : the 
same source will furnish the epithets and combinations most 
suitable for an imitator of the Attic dramatists, and a copious 
exemplification of the management of particles. 

c 3 
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The following Iambic and Trochaic lines are proposed for 
the student to examine, and discover the point, or points, in 
which each of them is inelegant or inadmissible, according to 
tragic usage. 

dvairra/i^vos Ik rStv vct^cXcov Kcuvaq Xa/Sciv 
1^ roK Aiowarov cv yc fu>t 8o#cei$ Xcytiv 
irapa rS>v O&dv ir€pl irokifwv KaraXXxiy^ 

'^fJL€LS T€ yap TToXcflOlWcS OV K€p8aLVOfl€y 

rovTwv TTcpl TrdvTdyv avTOKpaTop€s ijKO/iey 

SiXX ovT€ TTporcpov iranroff i^ficis ^p^a/tcv 

ioLV TO Sucauov dXXJa vvy iOiXrire Sp^v 

ri ^, o) KOKoSaiixov ; ^\l6i09 koI ydjcrrpi,^ cT 

SXrfi^ ; OV yap puul^ov vfUti ol ^col 

wpocmrrdfjLeyos haoajfu thv wjiOaXfwv Oiyiav, 

idy TK dy6p<xnr<ov ieptiov n^ OeSw 

TTpofidroiv dvoiv ripap^ dvourct T<p $€^ 

TO (ncrprrpov dvoSovvai iraXxv ilrqffufflpyai 

& SaifwyC avdpiinnov nixrciSov, ttoZ <l>€p€i ; 

^ftcis TTcpi yuvcuKos fuas iroXxfn^ofitv 

rot )(pfrjfiajff. 6(r av 6 Zw cotoOvt^kwv KaraXLTrg 

ovaay Ovyarip* ovtim^ dScA^cov ymffcCftiv ■ 

avOiierai trcv r&v irarp^v ;(/9i;/u£t<i>v 

rvpawov, opvCOmv irapc^o) (roi yoXa 

dAA' uKnrep ci 0ca/io^opibis vriaT€vofL€i/ 

cKTCv^cv 2pa TolnrLrp^wqi eyh^ero 

ifirep rafiuv€i rov K€pavy6v rov Ai^s 

T^v €^0fjuav, rrivaw<l>poavvrfVy ra v€iapta 

ijy y yv <rv itap ciccivov TropoAa/S]^, iravr' ^cis 

€( TOVTOvi y €)(€ipor6vtia'av ol ^coi 

l/Aov y* on rov &v$p<arov Syytw PovXopjcu 

hravurrdfjieyoi. rois Si/fioriKoicriv opviois 

varp^oi 6 ftio^ avKOiJMUTew iari fiot 

dvff ippjOTQ^ TToAAas icara7r€tra)Ka)9 Siica$ 

aipid Tiva ical crKoria kclL Kvavavy4a 

ovK &Ttv ovScv rov w^€€rOai yXvKvrtpov 

oucctv fi€6^ {ipdv KdanJdvpJIa Tiov vofuav 

dXA* oZan-cp avros tfJuaJdov ^c irous ^, av yap 

vo/uoras dXcicrpuovos ^cir rov8i Xo^v 

KoXecdfAtyoSf k^t eyiceicXi/inlis ivOaSt 

loiKcv OV (/rcv$ayycXi^« cTv' ^yycXos 
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rbv varip hi (yv, oAA.* iiretSrf fJLO^ifJMi cT 
oSi iraLp€<mVy dXA.' ortnf Set )(prj Acyctv 
TOVTi yap €pyaJ^€i (tv rovpyov ; ci^rc fioi 
dX\' ioTiv h-cpa vtf Ai* ipyo. (vfi<liopa 
£$€ {f>p<i(r€is, oinai &v dxfiXTjKQ hucqv 
wfrr€ ;(Xi8^ (rot rots ciroiicois Set iro$€V 
cvK ota-ff wnp^ rifirp/ iroipa irpanx)is ^^ci 
2p* oTtrff OTi irXcov t4 Xwnjcrcts ifik 
avriKa yap ai/p cart rqy vbeav oAmu 
Kara trviyia pAkurra, vpooBti^ ovv iyiii 
io ScupAvUy Bprf$€i9 fTv p,^ ffHviXtoi ^^c 
&9 lerrt S/ia^co)$ )(p7fa'poq Swucpv^ Xcycov 
icpcv, <rov tpyov, due, (Tt^rrtj rots ^oi$ 
Xiovs TC yv&vai wavray^ov 9r/Mxriccifi€vov9 
dw€X£t wfi ripMV p-rjSk arc/x/Aarcov Xa/Si; 
cfiot yap a^o) ravra, BpmtSe^y /xcXci 
^oXiicas irapaxf>6p€iy infXibv SlttoSu^ 6py(urov 
h ph^ Xoyov9 rayy^ ri9, cs S* ^|$ya fipaJSv^ 
2> voiTdroA/Ae Xi/fuiroSy Sciva ^^povwv 



arc yap &v ycwatbs vtto twi' uvkw^klvtiov TtXXerai 
"iTnrdviico? KoXXiov /c&f 'iTTTroi'ticov KaXXuxs 
yXavices v/xas ovttot* hriX^t^oxxTL AavpuariKal 
iw€OTr€va'ovai kokXc^ovo-i /xucpa Keppara 
ras yap vp,Q)v oucCa^ €pe\l/op,€y vpos dcrov 
o^ui' UpoKio'KOv cs ras ;(€ipa$ v/uv Soxroficv 
\appav€lv ToXavTOV, iqv T€ t<3v rvpdwwv rC^ Ttva 
PovXop^arff ovv vvv dvctwcu' ravra ^peis cv^dSc 
Xijj/rerot TaAavTX)V, ^k 8c fcUvrd y* dydyjy, rirrapa 
Tots T€ KO\l/C)(ouTLV CIS Tflis ptvas cyx*^ ''"a TTTCpa 
ws irap* ^/uiii' o-uSev aljypov iartv l#Mr€p8t#ct(rat 
8ia7rXeK€iv ([cov i^Sco)? to Aoittoi^ <^9 ^ftds ito) 
ujydff aXXa ^ovroct /cat 81} Tts opvts ^;(€Tai 
w ndo-etSov, ov;( op^s SaoK ^vcA.cicrat Ka/cov 
CTTi \6<f><iiv olKov(Ttv, wydfff dat^oXcias owcKa 
-XO-vrql ye yAav£ rt <^ ; rts yXavK *A0rjvaC rjyayt. 
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Nothing is dearer to a man than bis country. [thee. 

If thou wilt not restrain thy tongue, there will be sorrows for 
My son, be bold : death is a debt due, 
even by him who sits-still in his house aloof from toils. 
Think ye we could live-in the land, if all the poor 
population was-a-community apart from the rich ? 
G-ood things and evils cannot become un mingled ; [well ; 
but there is a certain blinding of them, so that things subsist 
for the things which are not possessed by the poor, the rich 
give him ; and the things which we rich possess not, 10 
we pursue by availing ourselves of the poor. 
Now, may I neither be a friend to that man, [sufficient 

nor associate with him, whoever that his judgment is self- 
is persuaded (j>erf.)^ deeming his friends his servants : - 
for whoever readily gratifies his passion 
ends ill, for it misleads men very often. 
Toil is inevitable ; but the events assigned by the gods 
whoever best bears, that man is wise. [one's country. 

It is a very pitiable life to have left-for-ever the borders of 
Now, terror, when a man for his life is on the point 20 

of speaking, taking-his-stand for adverse encounter, 
both brings men's mouth to consternation, 
and shuts out one's understanding, so that one speaks not 

what things one desires ; 
but nevertheless it is necessary for me to run this hazard, 
for I see my life laid-down as the prize-of- victory (j>lur,). 
But undoubtedly it is sweet to remember toils, having been 

preserved. [ (neut. plur. ) 

Ever remember to please those in authority ; for this conduct 
is best for subiects, and, over whatsoever appointed 
one may be, to do thin^ pleasing to soTerei^s. 
For the calamities of those that had fared ill 30 

liot at any time have I insulted, fearing to suffer myself. 
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£i fitf jcare^o) yXJukra'ay €lfu kokov av* 

TiicvoVf ToX^jLili' TO KaT$av€lv o<l>€i\m 

Kol 6 ij/ioi Kara oIko^ cictos irdvos* 

AoKta av oucio yaldy cc aira^ ir€irq% 

Aaos voXiTci/o/iOi &r€p irAoixrtos ; 

*Ecr^Aos Kat ica#cos ovk &v yiyvo/iAat ^iopk, 

SlXXol €lfu rts ovyKpourii ware lt^<o koXm^, 

OS yap /Li^ cc/u 6 vamj^, ttAoixtios 

8iS(i>/ii, 65 8c ttXovtwv ou KTOjorOai (j^erf.^ 10 

OrfpS>fiai xpatfwx 6 Trhrq^ (jplur,) 

*Ety(o 8k fti/rc ccfil ^tXos ovros ^o)s 

/ii^c $vv€ifii, ooTis ^povcD avToipicq^ 

'jr€iOofuii^ rfyovfJUOLi 6 <f>CXoi 8oi)Xos* 

&ms yap cv^cois ^apt^ofjiai Spyrj 

TcXevro) icaictifSy (r^aXAxo yap Pporos vXeurros. 

"NLa^ui 6vdyKrfy 6 Sk rvx'I Sa^iCDV 

ooTi? KoXXurros ^^po>, ovro« di^p €ro^&9, 

OlKTpOS OMJV €KX,€C'irii) Op09 VaTpK. 

^oftos 8* orov ris Trepi axopja. fifXXjia 20 

Xeyo), Kariarqv ets ^arrtos dyoiFy 
£yQ> re ^K^ponros 6 arofui cts aarXtfii^, 
oTTiLpyw T€ 6 vovs ^^ Xcyo) OS PovXo/uu' 

o/iAOi Sk Set cyii) vTreiiSpofJLOV oSe dyo>v, 
opo) yctp l/iios ilru\rj riBtfuu SjSXov. 
'AAXd ro( 178VS /Jii/JLvrf/jLai wovos crca^o). 

*Aci 8* dLp€(rK<a o Kpartov, oSros yap 
SipujTo^ 8ovko9, Kairl oaris rerayfiiyoi 
rls cl/xi, TTOuo di^8dK(i) ScoTron/s* 

'O (rvfJi<f>opa yap 6 irpaurcrdu KOKut^ 80 

ov wanroT€ vppiifOf o^pwSio wwrxia (aor. 2) avros« 
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It is not reasonable in any wise that a mortal man should 

controul the laws : 
it is folly even to wish to be a tyrant, 
one that seeks to rule single over his equals. 
!For with men, death the end of contentions 
brings ; for what is there among mortals greater thau this P 
for who when he pierces with a spear a strong rock 
wears it with pains P and who would dishonour a dead man ? 
Por whatever man abundantly possessing {perf,) livelihood 
resigns to negligence and abandons things belonging to his 

house, • 40 

but charmed with songs is ever pursuing that pleoiv/te^ 
will become useless to his family and his country, 
and worthless to his friends ; for natural disposition is lost 
when any one is mastered by sweet pleasure. 
!For by the judgment of a man communities are well regulated 
and a household well, and again it is greatly powerful for war ; 
for one wise counsel many hands 
surpasses, but ignorance ^oe^^^^ with a multitude is a greater 

evil than alone. 
But the wary man is both a sure friend to his friends, 
and the best for his country : not perilous-enterprises 50 
praise ye ; for I love neither a pilot 
that is too daring, nor a chief of a country. 
My son, there are three virtues which it is meet that thou 

cultivate, 
both to honour the gods, and thy parents that gave thee birth, 
and the general laws of G-reece ; and doing these things 
thou shalt ever possess the most excellent crown of glory. 
Of all things there is satiety ; for even after the death (T/^the 

more beautiful mves 
I have seen men enamoured (j^f, paes,) of unlovely beds : 
and many one after being sated with a feast, glad again 
hath been seen applying (oar. part.) his mouth to coarse 

food. 60 

Now many of mankind suffer this evil, 
when well discerning they are not willing to obey 
their judgment, being overcome by their friends in most things. 
Por it is meet that a young man always be enterprising ; 
for no man while he is indolent is renowned, 
but exertions produce reputation, 
whereas a life of pleasure, and evil cowardice 
can neither raise up a house nor a city. 
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fuapCa jcoi 6 OiXm tl/iX rvpayvon^ 

05 PwXofMU KparSi /aovos 6 6fioio9* 
"AvOpttnroi yap Bavaros rcXos vcucos 
1^01, Ttf yap c^ /xc^oir oSc ^ fiporoi ; 
rt9 yap ovrojo) Sdpv ircrpatbf cfCOTrcXo? 

^OoTCf yap avifp €v Kr&fjuu j3to9* 

iraptxffu fjiky dfUkia hua 6 Kara oZkoc (j>lur.), 40 

rtpina (oar. part,) Sk ftoX-ri^ ^qpevofuii dec oilros, 

yCyvofJUU /iky apyo9 oLcos Jcol iroXc$ 

ovSctf 8^ ^cXos, d ^nHTCf y^ oixpfJMi 

orav rts cc/ii tjaa'iav yXvurvs i^Son/. 

IVco/xi; yap dy^p traXts fi^ cv oiicovfuu 

oLco9 3^ cv, urxjita Sk aZ /xeya? ctf voXm/jlo^^ 

cts yap (TOifio^ fiovXevfui 6 iroXvs ;(ccp 

viica>, ajJuaBCa. 8c (TW ^x^^ fulifoif kolkov, 

6 8* evXaPri^ tfUXo^ re dc^oA.'^ kjhXos 

Sipurros re xoXtf* /i*^ 6 Ki]'8vi'«v/ia 50 

oivc^, lyo) yap <^cXu oi!frc vavrtXos 
roXfJUo XCoLV oiJrc Trpoarrdrrf^ xBioy. 
^ittvwy tlpji Tp€i9 dpenf 6 ^(pcaiv cru dcricu) 

Tifjuo re ^co9, yoi^evs re 6 ^vous, 
fcoivo« re vofio^ *£AAas* icat 8po> oSros 
det Ivcd fcaXof ore^vof cvicXeui. 
lias 8^ Kopo^f KoX yhp iK KoXKuay 

elSov iKTrX-qaaw hr alcrxpoi Xitcrpov 

wXyjpla 8e rts 8ais, cur/icvos ttoXiv 

&(f>$riv vpoafiaXXfo ar6fia (JMvKoi Buura. 60 

IIoXvs Sk Oinfrbi troAT^ oSros Konhv 
KoXlas <l>pov& ov OiXm vmfperSi 
yvwfirj, vucCt Trpos <^iXos 6 iroXvs. 
Xp^ yap veavtas dr^p del roXp«^, 
ov8ets yap dv^ ei/u ptg^poi cvicXc^, 
dXXa 6 irovos rucro) 6 ev8o^ia, 
8i oifiliy i^8vs, 6 icoKos.re di/av8p(a 
l)(u 6vop$<a (oor.) &v oi^c oIkos ourc iroXcs. 

C 
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Now, there are many unseemly things in weak passion, 
many evils arise from unrestrained anger, 70 

and many of mankind hath greater anger undone, 
and folly, two evils to the man that labours under them. 
Assiduity reaches the completion of every task. 
Now, may they all perish miserably who in tyranny 
rejoice, forgetful of laws and justice ; 

for the name of freeman is worth every thing ; [ing great, 
even if one have small possessions, he is accounted as possess- 
Now, wiles and dark devices [of a coward, 

have been found out by men as the remedies for the necessity 
Now, a good man hates not ever a good man, 80 

and bad melts away (per/,) in pleasures with a bad one, 
and likeness of kind is wont to bring together men (contract 
TO ofio^vXov into one word). [any thing. 

My son, the hands of the young are vigorous to execute 
but the judgments of the elder are better, 
for time is the most inventive teacher. 
My son, dear is this light of the sun, 
and beautiful is it to see the expanse of the sea calm, 
and the field blooming with vernal flowers ; 
and J could speak the praise of many beautiful things : 
but nothing is so bright nor fair to behold, 90 

as it is to those childless and stung by regret 
to see the light of new-bom children in their house. 
Por love is an idle thing, and is with the idle, 
he loves Qiirrors and yellow-dyeings of hair, 
and shuns labours ; and one thing is a proof to me of this, 
none of mankind hath been enamoured who begs a livelihood : 
love always grows in those who possess much. 
For a woman that has gone forth from the house of her father 
belongs not ^to her parents, but to her husband : 
but male issue abide (perf,) ever in the family, 100 

a defender of the ancestral altars and tombs. 
Now, doubtless mankind are wont the prosperous men's 
speeches to set down as wise ; but whenever any 
poor man from an inconsiderable house speaks well, 
to laugh : whereas I often wiser 
see poor men than the rich, 
and those sacrificing to the gods at little cost, 
being more devout than those that sacrifice-oxen. 
Thinkest thou that Hades regards at all thy wailings, 
and that he wiU release thy son if thou wilt groan ? 110 
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iroXvs KOKOv ci/it ii dTrotScvros ^pyvfj 70 

iroXvs Sc PpoTo^ 6 BvfJLoq 6 fUya^ 6XXvfUj 
o re aiuvtaia, Bvo kokov 6 xp^fJi.€V09, 

To (TUVC^^S €VpUTKU} TcXoS TTCIS ipjOV* 

lias S^ oXAv/Luu (oor. 2) kokcos, S$ rvpams 
\aip<a afivqfJMv vofUfMV kol ^Ocrf, 
iXev^cpos yap ovofia o^cos 'Tas^ 
fcav ri9 ^ci> afiucpos, vofjuiui i)(io fUyoi. 
AdXos Sc Kat o-Korcivos fiy)xdvr/fia 

X/M7<rros 8i dr^p en; irorc /iur<o XW"*^5, 80 

icoKos re crvKn/ico) lySoi^ koicos, 

ro 8c 6/to^v\ov ^lXo) <ruFaya> dvOpoyTro^. 

TcKVOF, ;(cip /icv vcos hnrcvo^ 8po> ns, 

yvtafirj 8e 6 ycpcure/oos d/iciVwF ei/ii, 

Xpovos 3c TTOtictXos Si&urKaXo?. 

Teicvov, ^(Xos /x.ev ode ^eyyos i^Aios, 

KoXos 8c €i!8o> (aor. 2) x^ijm, vovto^ avqvefjiosy 

6 T€ yua 0aAA«t) i^ptvos 3.v0o^, 

coTt Tc ftot Xcyc!) ^atvo9 ttoXvs koXos* 

dXXa ov8c&s ovrco Xafiwpo^ oijT€ koXos ci!8(t> 00 

cdS 6 dirais ical 8aicv<o {^erf,) iroOo^ 

ct8(i> ^oos vcoyvos irais ci^ 8d/ios. 

Jl>pci>s yap apyos 91x0 Kawi o apyo^, 

^cXu KOLTonrrpov fcai (dvOurfia Kop/q, 

ifyevyoi 8c pjox^o^' cts 8c r€Kp,ripvov cyo), 

ov8ct9 Pporro^ tpapjai, wpoaairlo jStbros* 

Ij9(i)9 del ip,<l>v<i> (^p^f*) h^ 6 c;((i)V. 

Pvi^ yap i^€pxop>ai varp^os iip^}^ 

ov cifit o rcKCDV, oAAa o Ac^os* 

6 8c aparfv ytvo^ umjp.i del ev h6p.o^ 100 

ripAopo% irarpwo^ ficapjo^ ical rdtt>o^* 

^poTO^ yap rot ^iXoi 6 /i^ 6Xfiu>9 

6 Xoyos r(0€p/ii ao^^, orav Be rts 

Trends dv^p diro Xewros oTicos (plttr,) c? Xeyo), 

ycXfo* eyo) 8c TroXXaKts cro^s 

europcu ircn/s dy^p 6 wXov<r*09, 

#cal 6 Owav $€0^ eic fUKpb^ reko^ 

cifil cvcre)?^? 6 PovOvna. 

Aoico) yap *'At8i79 ff^povrCtfii r(9 cros yoos 

Kal 6yL7)pA 6 cros irais, ct ^cXo) oTev<D ^ 110 
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desist, and looking (fern,) on the sorrows of others 
thou mayst become easier, if thou wilt reflect 
how many of mankind are utterly-distressed (perf,) by bonds, 
and how many grow old bereft of children, 
and those that after the highest prosperous sovereignty 
are powerless, these things it is meet (j>tcp,) for thee to look at. 
Por there is one general law to mankind, 
(and this has seemed good to the gods [^cot9 to be one syl- 
lable], as I say clearly) 
and to all brutes, that parents love their offspring, [other, 
but as to other things we adopt laws differently one from an- 
"Now if thou were not utterly evil, never country 12 L 

thine own dishonouring woiddst thou have extoUed this land. 
Alas ! alas ! how well the old proverb has it, 
There cannot be a good son of a bad father. 
When thou seest one lifted up to a height, 
and priding himself on bright wealth and birth, 
and having raised his brow above his fortune ; 
straightway look for speedy vengeance against-him {gen^ ; 
for he is raised up the more that he may fall (2 aor,) the more. 
Neither let there be a success so great 130 

that it should elate thee out of hotmdsy to be minded higher 
than is meet ; [the other hand ; 

nor, if aught unhappy hath befallen thee, be slavish (pass,) on 
but ever abide the same, the disposition of thyself 
maintaining fixedly, like gold in fire. 
Paint not while endeavouring to preserve thy country. 
Now heaven is wont to aid him that labours. 
Pame points out the good man, even in a comer of the land. 
"We deem the prosperous to be also prudent. 
Por if one mocks at the word of the suppliants, there sees it 
Jupiter, and the gods that behold human sufferings. 140 
But for different diseases (sina,) different remedies (sing,) are 
for one sorrowing, the kind speech of Mends ; [appointed ; 
and for one inordinately simple, admonitions. 
But we toil at many things, through our hopes in vain 
bearing labours, knowing nothing certain. [(««yO, 

As a just reward of words (sing.) you would receive words 
but he that acted would receive as a just reward of deeds, 

deeds, which he also showed forth (aor, mid,). 
Old age, what expectation of pleasure dost thou hold out ! 
and every one of mankind desires to attain to thee ; 149 
but having taken a trial, repentance at least is present with 
^ince there is nothing worse among the race of men. [him. 
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wavofjuaij pkinto 8c €19 kokov 6 ircXas 
yCyvofiai (2 oor.) &v p^uuv, ci 0Aa> koyiiofun, 
ocro« re fiporo^ iKfw^Oovfitu 8c(r/AOS, 
o<ro5 T€ yripoArKm op^vos riitvovy 
6 re cic fieyas okfiioi rvpawls 
c^l 5 /ii^i9, XP4 ^ (ncoiru) olhrof. 
E(/xl yap rt9 cts KOtvof vd/ios fllv^ponro^, 
(iccu ovro9 ^K<o 0COS, 0)$ Aryfo) (ra^€t>s) 

jcai Tras 0^, rtiera) ^cX(i> rhcvcfWj 

6 8c aXAo9 xpSiiuLi. vofjios xaapU dAA^Aon^. 120 

£1 8^ ^^a /x^ Kcucos, oirTTorc Av vdXif 

6 oos driifcov, cvAoyo) &y ^8c j(6iiiiv. 

^cv ^cv, 7raAa409 arvo9 l)(a) tt)9 koAco^j 

ouK (Hv ylyvofuu xfyi7<^o9 ix 101x09 irar^. 

''Orav pXhrfji ri9 aipai irpo9 1^09, 

yavpov/tac re Xafiirpo^ 7rAovro9 Jcoi y€yos, 

liraipci) re 6^pv9 yu^lifov 6 rv^, 

cv^ irpoaSoK^v ra;(V9 v€fua'K 0^0% 

hnufHo yap fiei^tav lya iriima /iCi^cov. 

Mi/8c cifii cvn^fux £8c /x.eya9 180 

09 l^eiraLpfA av fjypovS) /Atidtav tj XP^^'^t 

fir^ 3v ri9 8v(rxep^ arvfA^aiviOy 8ovAoa> TTttXiv, 

dAAa del fUfiv(o avros, 17 <^vo'i9 <ravrov 

cco^o) j3c/3ai(i>9, oKTre ;(pvo'09 ev ?n)p. 

M^ fcd/to'oi iretpaxrOtu crc^o) 009 rrarpU* 

®€09 8c ^lAai crvcnro^ 6 KOfAvaw, 

^firf 8et«cw/A( 6 c(r0Xo9 k&f fiv)(p^ y^, 

Nofu<{[cD 6 evrv^o) fcat <f>povia, 

'Op(u yap, ct ri9 eyycXw Ady09 iicen;99 

Zev99 Kal 0eo9 Xcvcrcra) fiporeios ira^o9* 1^ 

*AAAa cTTt o[XAo9 vd(ro9 aXAo9 ^opfuxicov #cet/iAC, 

Xinrciv /x.€v, €vfi€vrj^ Xoyo9 <l>CkoSy 

ayai/ 8c pmpaxvm, vovOerqfML, 

^TTOvBa^Q} 8k 7roA,v9, viro ^'R'19 fidrrpt 

^<o irdvo9, €(80)9 ov8ct9 cra^^. 

Aucaio9 fiurOoq X<>yo9 ^epo) &v Xdyo9j 

6 8e Trpoo-crb) ^)yoi' ^oyov 09 icat irap^cD. 

^O yQpa9, 0109 IX7rt9 17801^7 ^o), 

icai 7ra9 rc9 3vOpo}iro^ fiovXo/iai /xoXetv c(9 <rv, 149 

XafiPdviO 8c ^cipa fifrofi^Xeia ye irapa ov, 
a>S ci/aI ov8ci9 xc^P^o'V iv yci'09 Ovrfroi, 
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Education is a possession (icr^fia) that-cannot-be-taken-from 

(dva^aipcrov) mortals. 
Ever chase out (ckSuokq)) from life that-which-pains-thee. 
As thou art (Gr. being) a mortal, keep not up (</»vXao-(ro>) 

immortal enmity (e)(dos). 
It behoves thee, as thou art a man, to have the feelings of a 

man (^povco> rdv^poWru/a). 
Let us not imitate those things which we blame (^eycu). 
All wicked gain brings hurt to mortals. 
All things done in season have grace. [(""OC?)* 

As thou art a man, be mindful (peff,) of the common lot 
It is unjust to pain one*s friends wilfully (iKova-Cm), 
Whosoever having received good { Gh*. having suffered well) 

is unmindful (&fivqfwv<o)y is ungrateful. 10 

Now time brings (ayw) the truth to light. 
Wisdom (ftypovrja-is) is ever the greatest good. 

1. 2. When thatf or whichy or tpho, noun with i^4yofi€v, 

is the nominatiye case in a clause 1. 9. One*a friends. Possessiye 

of several words, it may be rendered pronouns are often expressed by the 

by the Greek relative : but when a article. 

relative stands connected with no 1. 10. wdurx^iv to be the subject 

other word than its verb, it is more of treatment ; td wdcx^iv of good ; 

usually rendered by the participle, kcuc&s trdtrx^iy of evil. Thence, to 

or the participle with the article : be benefited, is td 'KoOeof, The verb 

** that which pains thee,'' may be Hart is often omitted in maxims, 

rendered rh XinroOv. Similarly in 1. IL. In Greek the article is often 

1. 6, ** that is," 6p ; in 1. 16, ** that prefixed to the names of virtues or 

thou art," 6rra ; the case of the moral qualities, and to any object of 

participle being that of the ante- which the excellence is asserted : ^ 

cedent to the relative. &X^0eia, truth : ^ <l>p6pri<riSf discre- 

1. 3. As thou artf &v. In the tion : ri ira(86v<rir, education : ii 

same way, the participle is employed df>y^, passion. — Now is to be ren- 

to express sinee^ though, because, dered here, and elsewhere in these 

1. 5. " things," " objects," ** af- maxims, by 84 or yip : not that the 

fairs," and other similar words, are general sense of those particles is 

generaUy not expressed in Greek notr, but because they cannot be 

otherwise than by the neuter plural translated in a fragment as they 

f the acyective. Express the pro- would have been in their proper 



It is a man's part to bear nobly the things that«fall-upon-him 

(part, and art,). 
The divinity leads the bad to their punishment (Sikvj). 
Now mortds are hurt in-many- ways (neut. plwr, ofirokv^ by 

want-of-counsel (apovXta), 
Ever recollect thyself, that thou art (see note on 3) man. 
Punish (koXo^oi) not any one unexamined (dve^croaros). 
Pursue not unseen (d^oi^) things, giving up apparent (^vc* 

po9) things. 
A wicked man is unhappy (SfwrruxSt) even if he be prosperous. 
As thou art man, know how to rule (/cparcu/ with ^en,) thy 

anger. 20 

None escapes the punishment of arrogance (dXa^ovcut). 
Necessity makes all weaker (^o-o-qjf) than itself. 
Now do (wpdaa-w) thou nothing base, neither learn it. 
Always shun the company (avyoSla) of a bad man. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
The reward (KapTros) of a just man perishes (arroXXvfMu) not« 
Now a good man hateth not a good man ever. 
Now man saves man, and city (saves) city. 
The bowels (jsing.) of a wicked man relent (fAaXd(r<rofiai) not. 
Eriends stand aloof {iiaroSoiv) from a man that fares ill (irpdcr* 

(Tiav KOKiai), 30 

It is very good (superh) to know all honourable things. 
With men no evil is without excuse (rrpo^xjixni). 
Now they-that-love-money (<^cXa/yyupos) are mean (dvcXcv- 

Oipoi), 
Of a truth (S^a) sound (xpvaros) reason is the cure {<l>dpfjM» 

Kov) of passion. 

connexion ; and when they stand at 1. 18. In contrasts, employ the 

the beginning and depend upon article, ret tpctytpii .... to^okii 

nothing, now is the nearest approach (crasis). 

one can make to their sense. 1. 23. Circumflex wpatrfft ; for the 

1. 13. Part, task, duty, and simi' vowel is long not merely by position, 

lar words, are oA^en suppressed, and as is seen from wivpwyat wpayos. 

the genitive of the person, with or 1. 28. Put close together the wordd 

without iffrl, used to express them, for man, and in all like cases, as in 

Thus, 'Mt is man's duty to bear'' ^Esch. Prom. Axovrd 8* fUcuy SiAr- 

• . &vdphs <l>4p€lV . . . Xt^OlS X'*^^^^!"'^''^* K.T.X. 

1. 15. The Divinity, rh e^lov, li- 1. 33. They that love moneys ot 

terally the divine (essence). Simi- ^iKdpyvpoiy the article with the ad- 

larly, rh y^waiov (the generous) jective, as with the participle in 1. 2. 

generosity ; t^ a&^pov, discretion. Greek compound adjectives often 

1. 17* Observe to double the ne« require to be translated by a whole 

gative^ fi^ fiijScVa. dause. 
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When we do (wpaara-ta) well, we please (trnperf,) all Mends. 
Neither hear nor see the things which become (irpoa^K^C) not. 
Let not a cunning (iravovpyo^ man be accounted (vo/x^<o) a 

friend. 
Education (iraiSevo-w) makes all gentle (^/ac/oos). 
Their hopes feed (fioa-Kto) the empty (k€vos) among men (jen,). 
"While thou art not envied by the weaker citizens, 40 

be sure (icr^i) that thou hast obtained (nam, part,) this (oSc) 

office worthily (ciraftos c^j.)* 
The man that flees will also flght again. 
We are all sage for the cautioning (vov^creo) infinJ) others; 
but we are not sensible (ytyvoio-KO)) when we err ourselves. 
Please (opiaKoi) thou all mortals, and not thyself alone. 
Ereedom-of-speech (vappnfja-la) is a thing not to be checked 

(dvov^enyrov). 
Wickedness is a thing that cannot be argued with (acrvXXo' 

yujTov), [lC€V<Jv). 

A man without counsel, when he runs, labours in vain (els 
A just man acquires (Kraofiat) not wealth quickly {neut, (tdj!). 
Consider it the-first-thing (apyrj) to fear (j^erf, m, SccSeo) 
God. 50 

Be not entangled (avfiTrXeKOfmi) with wicked or unjust friends* 
An iU-counselled (a^ovXos) man is caught (firfptvo/iai) with 

pleasures. 
Thou wilt lead (ayw) thy (art.) life free-from-pain (5\viros) 

while without children. 
Nothing is enduring (fiifiauov) in the life of mortals. 
It is not easy for one that is {Gr, being) a mortal to live free- 
from-pain. 
My good friend (jScXtiotos), seek (aKoirSi) not gain in all things. 
G-et thyself (Tropiiofmi) maintenance (fiCoi) from-all-quarters 

(rreivToOev), except from crimes (#caKa). 
Now none lives the life which he prefers (rrpo€up€ur$aL), 
The end of a just life is honourable. [sel. 59 

Now nothing is more-a-preserver (cUr^^aX^?) than good coun- 
To die (aor.) is-a-debt-due (o<^eiAerai) by all mortals (dat). 
Take counsel before every action (take before, TrpoXoLfifiavto). 
Now the mind {Ovfxos) that-has-faJlen into anger harms the 

[man. 

L 39. Among men, without a participle, 
preposition, by the simple genitive 1. 50. The perfect is continnaUy 

fipoT&y. nsed to express a permanent, habi- 

1. 48. When he runSf present tual state, olBctf we^vKa. 
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Sesolve (fiovXofmi) to hare parents in honour (pi) l>efore 
every one. 

Be a helper to the things that are done honourably. 

Life destitute of maintenance (^109) is not life. 

It is better that the body at least be diseased (vocrctv), than 
that the soul be. 

Besolve also (Sk) to please all, not thyself alone. 

The joy of life to men is (ttc^vkc) woman. 

"Who lives a happy (^i^Xoyros) life, if he have {Gh, having) not 
a wife? [God. 70 

Now sovereignty (fiacriX€ia) is the living (^u^rvx^) ^^^S^ ^^ 

Of all thbigs, on all occasions (/ioXurra iravraxrj), try to go- 
vern the tongue : 

and try (TreipSifiai) to hold fast {Kpar€lv) every rein (^ta) 
over appetite (yturrrjp, fen,'), [thou runnest. 

Besolve (ytywrKta) to admonish thyself« whatever way (^liroi) 

Silence (^ a-iyrj) brings honour (Koa/JMq) to all women. 

It is the province of a good woman to uphold (<rc^<i>) the 
household {pUia) : 

for woman to a house is ruin (injfjtja) and salvation. 

What wise man tells secrets (rairoppv/ra) to a woman P 

having told-them, she will do harm {ipXanrrto) : having not 
told them, she is tormented (oXyuvco^ai). [men. 

Unseasonable {axoLpo^ mirth {yiXm) is a fearful evil among 

The earth produces (tmcto)) all things, and receives (icoftiiScrat) 
them back again. [tune. 81 

An old-man a lover (cpaor^s) is the utmost (etrxaros) ill-for- 

Conduot (6 rp&iroi) is an honour to a woman, not jewels (ra 

A righteous woman is the salvation of one's life : [xpvo-ia). 

but it is not easy to meet with (lircrtixciv) a good woman. 

A second 

Wife it is better to bury than to marry. 

It is meet to acquire learning (ypafifiara) ; and, having ac- 
quired it, to have discretion (vovs). (Begin with a 
dactyl.) 

Now marry thou not the dowry (irpoii), but the woman. 

A good woman is the rudder (td/SolXiov) of the household. 90 

Nature allows (StiScofii) not women to rule. 

1. 64. fiovXtffdcu and 04\tiy imply livelihood : fiths^ a bow. 
every degree of willingness, from 1. 67* At least, 70 : place it dose 

mere consent up to determina- to the emphatic word, if possible., 
tion« 1. 85. hi is sometimes the third 

1. 66. fiioSf life, or the means of word in a clause. 
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Now the judgments (yvw/xat) of elders are better. 
Train up (yvfivaita) boys, for thou wilt not train up man. 
Honour thou parents, and benefit (cvc/Dyerco) friends, [men. 
The opinion (yv<ofiy)) of old-men is safer than (that of) young 
Now the fool laughs even if a thing (rt) be not laughable. 
When-thou-hast-become {aor, part,) an old man, marry not 

a younger woman, 
A penalty (^rffjua) is inflicted on (irpoarpiPofmi) an idle (/ia- 

raios) tongue. 
From good counsel (yvtaynfj) arise (yiyvo/iai) good deeds. 
Now what turning-aside (iicrpoirrj) of feeble (^vXos) age can 

there be ? 100 

Choose (OcXm) rather to be just than good-natured (xfyrfcrroi). 
It behoves those loving one to bring proof, not professions 

(Xoyos). [thy lord. 

Having been bom (ttc^vko)?) a servant, be true (cvvoctv) to 
Majr I be ugly (8v<rfiop<^os) rather than slanderous (Kafoyyopo?) . 
It IS just to remember (j>erf.) Q-od when faring (wparTw) 

well. [(IvSwcos). 

Become just, that (a>9 &v) thou mayest meet with just things 
Wealth (to irXovreiv) is able even to make men lovers-of- 

mankind. [man. 

To err twice as to the same thing is not the part of a wise 
Fart (8ia\vo>), do not bring-to-coUision (orvyKpovo)) friends 

quarrelling (fiaxofjuai). 
When an oak (8pvs ^en, abs,) has fallen every man gathers- 
wood ((vXcvofuu). 110 
^y committing (part, aor, o/BlStofii) a little to fortune, thou 

wilt-receive-of-her much. [unfortunate. 

It must be (Set), that some be fortunate indeed, but some 
Having done just things, thou wilt have the gods helpers 

(avfifiaxoi)' 
There is not another evil more fearful than a step-mother 

(fiTfrpvid), (Begin with a dactyl.) [ardly (SctXos). 
Now the counsels (fiovXcvfia) also of cowardly man are cow- 
Flee a deceitful man throughout (8ia with gen,) thy whole 

life. 

1. 93. Man, as opposed to wo- some verb equivalent to '*remem- 
man or child, ii^p. — Impossibility ber/' '' be carefiil," being not ex- 
is sometimes expressed by tiie fu- pressed, 
ture with a negative. 1. 112. Se? sometimes, ''it is 

L 103. In maxims, the infinitiye right," or "one's duty;'' sometimes, 

is often used for the imperatiye, " it must be," or, '* is inevitable." 
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Marrying a rich tpife, I have become a good genius (Satfuay) 
to myself. [one. 

Now nothing is worse than a slave, not even than a (ctrt.) good 

All evils arise (yiyvo/xcu) on account of the women. 

If thou be just, thou wilt adopt (xpo>/buu) the law as thy (6) 
principle (rpoiro?). 120 

Pursue glory and virtue, fleeing reproach (^oyo$). 

Thou wilt have praise, if thou subdue (Kpartu) the things 
which it is needful (Set) to subdue. [yroi). 

The love of justice quickly (cv^ctos) produces reward (jcap- 

While honouring the gods, hope that thou shalt fare well. 

In thy necessities, a friend is better than riches. [^cpo^). 

Keep (fl>v\aara'(a) thine own manners (jting!) not-sordid (cXcv- 

Porge (^Xoo-orcj) not a slander (koxov) against an unfortunate 

man. [(^^X*})* 

God is not*one-who-refuses-to-hear (di^Koos) a just prayer 
Do-good-to (cvcpycrw) thy friends in their misfortunes. 
Keep (^a>) thy hand pure (cXcv^cpos) from wicked deeds. 130 
Prom their (6) labours grow up good things for men. 
Counsel springs up with the wise in the night. 
Bear stoutly (ipp<afi€ytai) pain and injury. [self. 

Avenge-thyself-on (ji/Avvofuii) thy foes not to the hurt of thy- 
Decide (icpivco) to be courageous, but not rash (evroXfios and 

roA.f»7pos). 
By honouring thy parents, hope to succeed (irpdo-a-w) well. 
When young, prepare well (eroifjM^di oar.) resources (i<l>6Siov) 

for old age. (Two tribrachs can stand in one line.) 
Hunger, or want (cnrovts) of money (xaXxos), checks love. 
It behoves one supping at-others*-cost (r dAXorpia) to be 

orderly. 
Of a truth, love is amid satiety (vXrjo'/wvrf), but not among 

the hungry. 140 

Some succeeding well, have weak judgment (xaKcos ff^povd). 
If thou distrust thy enemies, thou never canst suffer harm. 
If at least we have riches, we shall have friends. 
Nothing useful arises ixom (icm Trapa) a man that is an 

enemy. 

1. 121. A word beginning with two 1. 140. Of a iruthf rot, a particle 

ahort syllables and with a vowel, bj which maxims are often joined 

may be introdaced without a tri- fo the preceding clause, 

syllabic foot by a crasis of xal, or 1. 142. Possibility is sometimes 

the artide, with its first syllable. expressed by hy^ with optative : 

1. 135. A line may end with a wdSois tiUp "thou mayest or canst 

monosyllable, or with two mono- Buffer." 
syllables. 
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A silent manner is liable* fco-be-slighted (evKaraijypovrfro^). 

The master of the household is the one slave. 

Now experience prevails over (icparo)) inexperience. 

All that have received good (cv TraOiiw) are forgetful ; 

and some even hate their benefactors. 

If thou watchest (</>v\a<r(r<i)) not little things, thou wilt ruin 

(^^ctpo)) the greater things. 150 

Friend (see 1. 56), to-be-venturesome (to roXfiav) is not a 

wise man's part. 
The things that are honourable are obtained (ycyi^erai) through 

countless (jjivpioq) toils. [merely. 

Be a lover of labour (^iXottovos) in deeds, not in words 
There is an eye of vengeance (Aiio;) which sees all things 
Even in evils there is advantage for mortals ; [C^*^*)' 

for every (iras ni) unfortunate man is easy-of-persuasion 

(cuTTctoTos) by his friends. 
If thou rule thy passion (Ov/wsi) thou wilt live a most happy 

(jcpaTWJTo?) life. 
Now we that are discreet (crcui^pcov) ourselves live at-the- 

pleasure-of (irpos ace^ fortune : 
for thou shalt live not at aU as thou wishest, but as thou 

canst ((7^£F(i)). 
Emulate (^i/Xov/acu) the good and the discreet man. 
Death is more eligible (alperos) than wicked life. 
The jealousy (^i/Aos) of a woman fires (irvfyjroktiv) the whole 

house. [things. 

Seek (cnrovSa^o) aor!) to have thy maintenance from just 
He is no more free who has been yoked (^evywfit part*) in 

marriage (plur.). 
Try either to live free-from-pain or to die honourably. 
Evil habits pervert (Stoorpc^w) nature. 
Shun an evil habit and an unjust (icaKos) gain. 
The tongue has led many to ruin (SXeOpo^). 169 

It is very pleasant (superL) to have understanding (vovs) 

when prospering. [(o-ty^ ^€*»')« 

Either say somewhat better than silence, or keep silence 

1. 152. When in Greek a definite bj a person, it is the latter mem- 
number is put for an indefinitely her: <l>tK6rifioSf <t>i\Mtovos, but 
gpreat one, ten thousand (jivploi) is *Aprit<l>i\os, 
usually the number employed. 1. 167. Let it be remembered 

1. 153. In compound epithets Im- that in Attic a singular verb mtut 
plying love for a thing, ipl\os is accompany a neuter plural nomi- 
the former member of the com- native, unless when the noon ex- 
pound: in those implying beloved presses a living object. 
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Old age will come^ bringing every disfigurement (aucia). 
It behoves one that marries to prefer disposition {^$09) to 

riches. 
There is not a greater evil to mortals than rapacity (dfrtraytji). 
Now nature prevails over all the trainings (8i8ay/ui). 
Evil report touches (^ai;a>) not a just life. 
Their country, as it seems, is a most dear thing to men. 
Pleasure past-its-season (vapoKoipoi) is wont to (<^iXcc) en- 
gender hurt. 
It is delightful to see the just at least prosperous. 179 

With men, time is the touchstone (fiaaavo^) of principle (9A>s). 
The tongue is the cause of many evils. 
It is better to be silent than to prate (AaXciv) what things 

are not becoming (irpcirci). 
Silence itself proves (jM^rvpSi) reluctance (to firi 0cXciv). 
Folly (a)8ovAai) brings (8iS<a/u) evils on men. 
Either do not that which is secret (jcptnrros), or do it alone. 
The erring (afrnfyrdvio) tongue speaks the truth (plur,). 
First, honour (wporifjL^) Ood ; secondly, thine own parents. 
If desiring to live honourably, think not the thoughts of the 

mean (^vAos). 
A good woman is a storehouse (^rfcravpoi) of good things. 
God helping (crw^r/os) effects all things easily. 190 

To the mscreet, their parents are the most influential (fic- 

ycoToi) rulers. 
I choose a drop (oraXavfios) of understanding rather than a 

barrel (irCOos) of luck. 
A gentle (evyvcofuuv) manner is (ttI^vkc) the gift of Gk>d. 
Now fortune stands-not-by the indolent (d/oyos). 
Being bom mortals, exalt not yourselves above the gods* 
Court ($€paTr€Via) the powerful (sing,), if at all thou hast 

prudence. 
It is a fearful thing to fight against God and fortunej 
for without God none of mortals prospers. 
As thou wast bom mortal, endeavour to look back (t^ oTrMro), 

hg crasis rowriaxo). 
It is honourable to subdue anger and lust. 200 

L 182. ffta^rii implies more than 1. 190. iroiw is sometimes an 

eeyiif reserve and tadtnrnity. iambus. 

L 188. *' To think the thoughts 1. 192. In comparisons, ftoKKov 

of," or '' be minded as," ^potnTy is sometimes omitted, 

with genitive ; '' to be higher 1. 200. Unite by crasis kcH with 

minded," or ** to exalt oneself htt9vfiias. 
above," ^fwyciv l7r4p. 
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Concede (xaptiofmi) nothing to anger, if at all thou hast 

prudence. 
It is the reproach of magistrates that the bad prosper. 
Of a truth (aXtjOiai), counsel is a sacred thing. 
Be unassuming (uroi) to all, though surpassing them (vTrct- 

poxos) in means (fiios)* [^KXrjcria), 

The employments of women are distaffs, not assemblies (cic- 
An evil woman is asp's venom. 
Now to conquer passion is the part of the free. 
Consider the misfortunes of thy friends thine own (18109). 
The crowd is mighty, but empty of understanding. 209 

Be impartial, when judging both friends and those not friends. 
A prating physician is a new sickness to the sick (Sippwrro^ 

plur.). 
Now be willing to honour thy friends equally (cf lo-ov) with 

brothers. . 
When thou hast seen, any good thing, divulge (aw.) it not at 

all (oAq)9). 
It is well to know the juncture (jierpov) of every opportunity. 
By associating with the bad, thou thyself also wilt turn out 
Education is the fairest possession for men. [bad. 

The crisis tries friends, as the fire gold. 
Insatiableness (airkrjoTLa) is the greatest evil among men. 
By all means, punish the wicked {sing,) if thou canst. 
It is glorious to trespass in nothing against friends. 220 
The weak (avaA,Kts) having met with (JvrvyxO'V^) oppor- 
tunity is very (fteya) strong. 
Endeavour both to learn and to speak the noblest things. 
Choose rather to be weU spoken of, than to be rich. 
It is not possible at once to accuse and to judge. 
Eesolve not to accept the gift of a wicked man. 
Now, nothing is more unhappy than an unfounded (kcvos) 

reputation. 
It is better to be silent than to prate idly (jidnjv). 
It is well for those to die to whom to live brings reproach. 
The gifts of a wicked man have no worth (0V170-19). 



1. 209. 8^ is not inyariably placed 1. 216. " By/** preceding a par- 

seoond in its dause. ticiple, is often in Greek no otiier- 

1.211. Use the Ionic form I'oOo-os, wise expressed than by the parti- 

which occurs repeatedly in Tragedy, dple : *' by associating/' d/ui\«v. 

1. 214. The infinitive, participle, 1. 223. ** To be spoken of," 

and moods, except the indicative of iuco^e'ty : ''to be well spoken of,'* 

o78a, are supplied by the active ica\ws ixo^ccy. 
perfect* 
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Th^ eyil friends produce evil fruit. 230 

Both living and dying, the worthless (^vXos) man is punished. 
A well- placed (cv icctficn;) favour is a good treasure. 
Now, it is honourable even for nn old man to learn wisdom 

(Or. neut. phir. adj.). 
Now, an orderly life is the fruit of virtue. 
Choose honourably to be poor (ttwoOoa), rather than to be 

rich wickedly. 
Wicked gain ever brings loss. 
Do not so much as (oXcos) travel with a bad man. 
Grave (ol a-efivoi) manners bear good fruit. [f^o^)' 

There is account of education even with the clownish (aypoi- 
An art is to men a haven from misfortune {Gr. of misfortune). 
If thou lovest thy self too much, thou wilt not haveafriend. 241 
^Recompense with words him that persuades thee by words. 
Heason is the best remedy (okos) for the erring (o-^oiXcts). 
Heason alone guides (SiotKO)) the life of men. 
Consideration (Xoywr/ios) is the only medicine of sorrow, 
^an, having received j return it, and thou shalt receive again. 
Now, a friendly speech is able to heal sorrow. 
Famine is (€<f>v) the greatest torment to men ; 
For against hunger it is not possible to say one word. 
Fain him that pains thee ; and love-more him that loves thee. 
Now, a servant that has more sense (ji^i^ov ^ovco) than his 

master is an annoyance (Xinrcl). 251 

Never consider a proposal (Xoyos) from an enemy as friendly. 
Hope not thou shalt oe undiscovered (Xiyo-ctv) finally (8ta tc- 

Xov?) if thou art (Gh*, being) wicked. 
I hate a planner (<ro<f>urnji) that is not wise for himself^ 
Judge not, looking on beauty, but on manners. 
Attempt not always to trust all as to all things. 
Imitate dignified condtict (to orefjivov) : imitate not ill habits. 
There is necessity that those who wish to prosper should toil. 
Happy is he whoever has substance and understanding. 



1. 232. KuaOat, with a word im- Latin, 

plying benefit, "to be conferred 1. 249. Combine the negative with 

on an object;'' as "oollocari'' in ** one " ov^itis. 

Latin. 1. 252. Use the infinitive for the 

1. 241. ** If thou lovest/' <pi\&y : imperative, 

the participle is continually used to 1. 253. Use prodelision in ^Airt^c 

express a condition or postulate. after fifi. 

I. 247. " Is able," olSt : " is un- 1. 2.54. The relative, in the sense 

able," oiK oUf : so " nescio " in of *' whosoever," is often Ztrris, 
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Never try to be the judge of two friends. 260 

Hasten not as to what things it is not fit, nor be sluggish in 

(oicvo)) what it is fit to hasten. 
Compassionate not the bad, when they have succeeded ill. 
After the giving, the obligation (x^p^^) very soon grows stale 

(yrjpaa-Kix)). 
When wealthy, remember to help the poor. 
Now, a long life has many calamities. [y^)« 

I hate a wicked man when he utters virtuous professions (Xo- 
Slander not a woman, neither rebuke her. [old. 

When thou art young, remember that one day thou wilt be 
Trample not on the unfortunate : for fortune is common. 
Happy is he whosoever hath met with a generous friend. 
Hasten not to be rich, lest quickly thou become poor. 271 
It is great gain if thou learn to be teachable (SLSa(rK€<r$at), 
Let there not befal me what I was wishing (x/wy^w), but what 

things are expedient. 
By law all things are done and are decided. 
Consider the misfortunes of all as common to thee. 
It is good to follow the customs of the country (Jr/x^^po^)* 
While thou art (tr€<^v#co)s) young, learn many useful things. 
G-uard against Nemesis, by being in no wise (jirfSafim) over^ 

conceited (vTrcp^povwv). 
Now, it is becoming for a youth to be silent, rather than to 

prate. 
Now, calumny continually overpowers excellence (ra Kpcitr- 

o-ova). 280 

Consider true friends as brothers. 

It is (ircAo)) right for the discreet at least to cleave to the laws. 
Overcome anger by reasoning (Xoytfofuw, infin.) well. 
Now, it is better to endure sickness than grief 
When thou art (G^r. being) young, be willing to hearken to 

thine elders. 
The new favour prevails over the old favours. 
Pass not by poor strangers, when thou seest them. 
By assisting strangers, thou shalt meet the same treatment 

(lara) one day. 
The sword wounds the body, and speech the mind. 289 

1. 271. An adverb sometimes is 1. 283. The imperative of the 

expressed by an adjective of the aorist may be used as equivalent to 

same sense agreeing with the per- that of the present, 
son. 
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If thou art ingenious ((wem), sbun knavery (wwovfyyia), 
Hospitably-entertain atoingers, for thou also at least shalt; 

be a stranger. 
The wise man carries about his estate (owrta) in himself. 
It is not disgraceful, when ignorant, to learn. 
Wherever (ottov) force is at hand, law has no power (od^rtf^^tt). 
The anger of one that loves abides a little time. 
No man counsels safely with passion. 
It is not disgraceful to be silent, but to prate at random (c£k^). 
The man that was not beaten (3apcls) is not ediuM^ted* 
There is not any possession better than a frigid* 
Now, anger forces many to do evil. 800 

When thou art prosperous, most-of-all be 9pt^ high-minded 

(jfjipovelv fi€ya) . 
Virtue is the best (/tcyioTos) of armour for men. [brance. 
It is not right to bear former (6 ^pda^))injurieB in remem- 
He that is experienced in learning seeth not when he sees. 
A false accuser ((tvko^itits) is a wolf to. hi|i i^eighbours (pi 

ire\as). 

Opportunity becomes the teacHer ot many things. 
Now, poverty makes even the weUrborn dishonoured. 
Indolence feeds not the slothful poor (^htr,)^ 
J^t is hard (Svo-koXov) to bear old age and poverty. 
Now, fortune aids all the right«minded. 310 

It is easier to admonish than tf) ahew-fortitude {Kopr^pdv) 

when sufferings 
If thou be a slothful rich man thou, wilt be poor. 
Deliver thou thyself from every evil habit. 
Beceive (€K8^o/Aai).a auggestion (orvft/3ovXia).from a wise man. 
Sometimes (^orc) silence i& more eligible than speech. 
None is a better adviser than Time. 
Now, it is wisdom also to leam what thinga thou understands 

est (v(Ka)) nots 
Now, no wise man thinks befbrehand on all things. 
All mortal things admit of (^cl): many changes. 
Ail things are (yiyyo(uu). in-subjjection-to (5ovXa) diligence 

(<^(Xc/9yui). 820 

1. 297* Xa\c(^ *^ to prate»'^ ^pd(€uf *^ to give o^t or Uy down as a max- 

<to detail/' dto^iytireai <*to dis- im.'* 
cava" \4yctv '* to speak in public " 1. S02. See note on 253. 
or "say'' in general; itfyn like I. 318. *' Beforehand/' 7rp6 : in 

<* quoth he'' in old English after composition with the verb, ** think 

two, or three of the words } ^dvKuv beforehand," Tpotntoirtiv. 
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Eortune guides (opOwo, aor.) art ; not art, fortune* 

We believe the prosperous man also to be prudent. 

With mortals, most of evils are self-chosen. 

Biches find friends for men. 

No prosperous man is the friend of the unfortunate. 

Count gain to be gain, if it be just. 

"Now, to die is not disgraceful, but to die meanly. 

It is an ill man's part to praise and blame the same man. 

All men are friends of the prosperous. 

All are the kinsmen of the prosperous. 330 

Now, the words of the poor are empty. 

Speak not an eulogy (iyKiafuoy) over thyself. 

A just man is not captivated (aXurKo/iai) by pleasure. 

Health and understanding are the two blessings (dyo^ov) in life. 

Sleep is (irci^vfcc) the preservation of bodies. 

A right»minded father is the greatest blessing to a son. 

If thou hast friends, consider that thou hast treasures. 

Be thou fond of labour, and thou wilt win an honourable 

livelihood. 
Abandon (aor.) not a friend in misfortunes through anger. 
It is not easy to change an evil disposition. 340 

Flee pleasure that brings hurt afterwards (vorcpov). 
Learn the manners of thy friends, but in no wise hate them. 
Now, gold opens all places, except (ttA^) the gates of Hades. 
A good man is not wounded by evil speeches. 
Hand washes hand, and finger finger. 
Now, time dims (afiavpoco) all things, and induces oblivion. 
It is right to learn somewhat wise from a good man. 
No man that lies is undiscovered (XavOdvia) a long time. 
Habituate (c^t^o)) thy mind to good deeds. 
The understanding is a great bridle of passion with men. 350 
Palse calumny is the pest of (kvfuiivofmi) life. 
Now, every good and worthy man hates falsehood. 
How sweet is beauty when it has a discreet mind ! 
How sweet it is for a servant to meet with a good master ! 
How is learning nothing, if the understanding be waijiting 

(aireifJLi) ! 

L 323. In compounds with ainhsf often used of mere dereliction, not 

a^h generally precedes. always of purposed treachery. 

1. 3H7. A condition, by whatever 1. 345. Place the corresponding 

English expressed, is often in Greek words together in this and Bimilar 

expressed by the participle alone. passages. 

I. S39. "Abandon/' Trpoiovyeuf 
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Now, education is the staff of life. 

With all men, conscience is a god. 

"With men, riches are (w«^v#c€) power. 

If thou wilt not check the tongue, there are woes for thee. 

It is better to be poor on land than to be at sea (irAciv) 

wealthy. 360 

As thou art mortal, mock not the dead. 
God willing, thou canst sail even against the current. 
Choose to judge what is just, not what is expedient. 
There are many unseemly things in violent anger. 
Both bestow and receive just favours. 
How great is the little thing, given in season ! 
How often (neut, plnr. iroXvs) are we pained through* our 

pleasures ; 
For, ere now (^), I have seen even the defenders (irofxi- 

oranys) of justice 
basely overcome by (irpoq) wicked envy : 369 

men envy them because they are (part.) themselves worse ; 
and envy is wont (kjhXm) to assail {wr^ tU) conspicuous 

things. 
In-comparison-with (w/jos) necessity, all the other things are 

feeble ; 
but boldness avails (wf>€XM) greatly against calamities, 
for it is not meet (xpcofv) to be enraged at circumstances 

(wpay/iia). 

for that is no- wise heeded (jieKei) by them, but he that lights 

on them (cmrj^avw), 
if he dispose the circumstances aright, succeeds (Trpao-o-o)) well. 
There is not either fortress or riches, 
nor any other thing, (so) hard-to-watch-over as woman. 
As-fiar-as (m) in my judgment (cv ifwl) at least, he would be 

judged to be not right-minded, 379 

whoever, dishonouring the laws of his country (irarptoa yrf), 
praises another country^ and is pleased with its manners. 
But even I myself am uncertain of judgment (Sva-Kpird}^ ^co) 

respecting shame ; 
for both there is need of it, and there are occasions where (ov) 

it is a great evil. 
There is not any thing sweeter to children than their mother. 
My sons, love your mother ; since love there is not 
other like it (rotovros), such as is sweeter to love. 
But let no man know those things which it is meet to be 

hushed (criycurdai) ; 

D 3 
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for from a little spark the peak of Ida QlSaiov Xoras) 

one may kindle ; and by telling to one man, 

all the townsmen (aoros) may learn what it is fitting to 

conceal. 390 

But I know all things whatever it is fitting for one noble to 

Jcnow, 
both where it is necessary to be silent, and where it is safe 

to speak, • 

and to see what things it behoves me, and not to see what it 

is not fitting, 
and to rule my appetite ; for even while I am in evils, 
I have been trained np (efiTraiScvo)) in liberal manners. 
But possess aright what things thou mayest have, without 

censure (ij/oyosi) ; 
and abiding (^Vci/xt) with justice always, preserve (mdS) 

small things ; 
and be not as the bad pilot, who once having sped well 
in quest of (irjTiov) more, next (etra) lost all. 
Not aright are laws laid down (fccur^ot) about women, 400 
for it would have been right for the prosperous man to have 

as many as possible 
wives, if-only lelirep) to-be-sure (Brj) there was at lumd (irc^ 

€ifu) maintenance in his house ; 
so that he might have turned out of his house the bad 

one, 
and preserved joyfully her that was good. 
But as it is (vw), they look to one, a great risk 
hazarding (pwrreiv) ; for not trying their manners,, 
we mortals lead into our houses unproved (a#cpiro$) brides. 
Seest thou sovereigns that have grown great (av^dyofjutu) 

through long a^eg, 
how little are the things that overthrow them^ and one day 
hath pulled down one from on high, and hath raised another 

up ! 410 

and Wealth is winged (viroirr^os) ; for those with whom he 

once was 
I see prostrate (vtitios) falling from their expectations. 
!For whatever man is disposed (W^vicc) towards having more 

than his share (ro ^Aiov), 
is inclined to (^pova>) nothing equitable, nor desires it, 

1. 390. " Townsman " ia-rhs, a Xf-njy " a citizen, enjoying poUtiGal 
mere inhabitant of the place: iro- rights." 



r 
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and ifl eetranged from (olfuicros) friends and the whole com- 

munitj. 
yenerablo Modestj, would that, with all mankind 
dwelling, thou hadst taken out shameleasnesB (rdvataYVKrov) 

from their minds ! 
O bright skj, and pure light of day, 
how sweet to behold, both to those speeding well, 
and those miscarrying, of whom I am (irc^vxa) one I 420 
Alas, alas, that with men the facts have not 
a Yoico ! in-which-case (Iva) the crafty of speech (Sciyos Acyctv) 

had been nothing : 
but now, with their well-flowing mouths, the truest things 
they disguise (KXeirrta), so that there appears not what ought 

to appear. 
It is meet for any of mankind to win such gains 
for which he is not likely (/llcAXcd) ever to lament afterwards. 
Now, Love is a teacher of daring and boldness. 
Por it would have been meet for us, forming (iroicio^aft) an 

assembly (crvAXoyos) 
to lament one born, into how great evils he comes ; 429 

but, on the other hand, one dead and released from labours 
to bear forth from his house rejoicing and with songs (& 

ff vfjLvouriv). 
It is indeed pain to fall under any disgraceful calamity : 
but if then it befal one, one ought (xp^) to veil (Tr^iarcAAciF) 

it' carefully, 
concealing it, and not to publish these things to all ; 
for such things become a laughing-stock (ye^cos) to one's 

enemies ; 
for that a man should divulge (iKfMi{yrvp€tv) his own ad- 
ventures 
to all, is simple (d/xo^) ; but the concealing them is wise. 
Glreater to mankind is the favour that from the unexpected 

qtMrters 
has appeared (part.)^ rather than that which was awaited 

(vfXxrSoicqai). 
How truly is nothing else faithful to a man, except his 

children ! 440 

But for the sake (Ifcan) of gain, even one's kinsmen (ro 

crvyycvcs) fail (yoa-^iv, sing?), 

1. 422. Xva takes the indicative been the result of some eyent which 
when it refers to what would have did not take place. 

D 4 
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He that busies himself in {yrpaxTo-iS) very many things mis- 
carries (d/iapravo)) most of mankind. [sure 

But despair not ; for doubtless even in sorrows there is plea- 

for mankind, wailings and flowings {hripporj) of tears ; 

and these things lighten sorrows (oAyvySiv) of minds, 

and banish (\v<a aor,) the extreme (ayav) troubles from-the- 
heart. 

We infer (jeK/iaCpofjuii, using the form fieaOa) the obscure 
things through the things before us (irapctftt). 

I alone having established (opOovv) the remedies for oblivion 
(yc«.) at least, 

the consonants (a<^a)vo$) and the vowels (f^cDvciv), and having 
put together syllables, 

found out for men the knowledge of letters (€fr. to know 
letters). 450 

So that one not present, across (vTr^p) the expanse of the sea 

(irXai irdvno?), 
knows well all the things there at home (/caT oiKovsi) ; 
and so that one dying, the quantity of his moneys for his 

children 
tells by writings, and that he who takes them knows : 
and the evils which fall out for discord among men 
the writing tablet {^tkroi) decides (Statpciv), and suffers not 

a/ny to assert falsehoods. 
Por he that lives with one (fwwv), if he chance to be (yeyo)?) 

a wicked man, 
trains up (cfCTraiScvo/xai) his associates (fuvojv) to he such ; 
but a good man trains them to he good ; but communications 

{pfjuXia) ever 
that are good be earnest to follow, O young men ! 460 

Old age, my son, than younger minds 
naturally is {jperf^ wiser and surer (ocr^aXiJs) ; 
and experience prevails over (/c/jarctv) inexperience. 
Now, neither make-to- depend-on (ava/wav) the populace all 

authority ; 
nor on the other hand oppress (icaKoa)) them, setting-down 

wealth in honour (Ihn-ifios) ; 
nor ever cast out a man trusted by the people (irwrros ^p^) ; 
nor aggrandize him more than is meet (icaipos) ; for it is not 

safe, 

1. 443. When &wh, is followed by must be supplied. See Clarke ou 
yhpf some clause which the writer Iliad Y. 22. 
coDceived, but did not set down, 
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lest from him there spring up (4>aivofjLaC) for thee a gorgeous 

(XjoLfMTpo^) tyrant ; 
and put down (koAvq)) a man honoured bejond his deserts 

(SiKTf, sing.) ; 
for the bad, when prospering, are a distemper to a common* 

wealth. 470 

wealth, by how much art thou the easiest burthen to bear ! 
but even in thee, troubles and many banes (tjiOopa) of life 
are inherent (&eifit) ; for all the race of mortals is feeble. 

1 would (So/) not desert a friend though lifeless (0^1^09). 
You haye told no manrel, that being a mortal he is unhappy : 
he has suffered such things as await both thee and all men. 
Often do hopes and reasonings (Xoyos) mislead (i/rcv&o) men. 
There are with us mortals desires (tfm^) of all kinds (irav- 

Totos) : 
for one boasts that he has received noble*birth, 
but to another there is no care (<^poms) for this, but of 

riches 480 

in abundance (ttoXvs) he will wish to be called {poff,) master 

(icvpios) ; 
and another it pleases with evil daring his neighbours (6 

wcXas) 
to persuade, when speaking nothing sound from his mind 

(jpltM^,) ; 
and things above (jieretopos) and the various settings (8vo-is) 

of the constellations others 
explore : thus the life of man is uncertainty (TrXavrf) : 
but I desire to attain (aor. 2) none of these things, 
but I should wish to have the renown of glory (cvicXcta) ; 
for not beside the bowl and the banquet only 
do riches bring pleasures to men, 

but they bear no small force in misfortunes. 490 

"When any wicked man speeds well in a community, 
it causes the minds of the better sort to be distempered, 
when they have the power of the wicked as an example. 
Now, who knows whether life (to ^'qv) is death ; 
while (3c) beneath, death is accounted life P 
Now, the wise hush up (ovyKpvflro)) their family {oiKctosi) mis- 
fortunes. 
Agamemnon, not even if holding an axe in both hands 
one were ready to dash it against my neck, 
will I be silent (fut. mid.), while at least I have just things 

to plead against you (avT€LW€lv). 

D 5 
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Doubtless not (ov ro^oa) Ulysses alone is crafty. 500 

necessity teaches one to be wise, even if one be slow. 

It is seasonable (wpa) for thee to have judgment stronger 

(Kp€icr(riiiv) than thy anger ; 
and do thou yield to necessity, and contend not with the 

gods. 
Eor what does wealth avail me, when at least I am sick P 
I would (av) choose, possessing little (plur.) and day by day 

to live a life free-from-pain, raHher than to be diseased being 
wealthy. 

I. 

O beloved charm (OiXyrfrpov) of sleep, who the body of mortals 
G-ently nursest (dToAAo)) ! how ever, scaring thee from my 
Couch, have I chased thee away ? for not any more dost thou 

pleasingly 
Weigh down my eyelids, nor, refreshing me from toil. 
Steepest thou (reyya>) my senses in sweet forgetfulness of 

evils. 
Wherefore thee lying in smoky (iroXvicaTrvos) hovels (orcyiy) 
All night (vayyvxoi) lull (icoifi2^a>) the shrill-sounding 
Night-flies (Kwvunl/) ; and falling upon ill-spread pallets 

(oTt/Sas) 
Lovest thou to sleep, rather than in the perfumed 
Chambers of sovereigns, beneath costly canopies (<r#ci;i^), 10 
Soothed as to thine eyes with sweetest melody of songs P 
Alas ! I call thee a dull god, who cleavest to the squalid 
Bed of the poor, but one a royal couch 
Pilling (lx<*>) ^^8* l^ft sleepless, as when 
In a city a watchman all night watches for (n/pcco) the bell. 
And what P hast thou not, upon the both lofty and dangerous- 

to-mount (SiKTCft^aTos) 
Mast, fettered the eyelids of the sailor-boy (G^. for the sailor- 
boy), 

I. 1. 2. In questions, ir^rc is pronoun is often used :" my senses," 

often added to increase the force of ^p4vas ftoi. 

the interrogation; as in English^ 1. 12. "Alas!" ^cS, to be prefixed 

('why ever?'' or, *'why in the to the line, and to form no part of 

world?'' it, as in Macti. Choeph. 193, and 

L 5. Instead of the possessive freqnently in other places, 
pronoun, the dative of the personal 
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And, as babe in cradle, rocked him snoring (KyiMT(ru>) 
"With the very surge of the salt billow ? 
And that, when the wind, mingled with the fierce sea, 20 
Having laid-hold-on the curling wayes, their huge 
Heads has lifted up, and amidst heaven's slippery (vypos) 
Clouds has placed them (on^ptiCa)) roaring horribly (neut, sing, 

adj.). 
So that Hades himself is awakened by the din. 
Hast thou not then been partial, Sleep, who thy boons 
At such hour bestowest on the wet<through sailor ; 
But to asking, who has aiding him the night 
And silence, and whatever to bring slumber on the eyes 
Is wont (0iA.€i) most, begrudgest to grant the same things p 

Re-iranilated/rom a Oreek IratuhtUm ^S^ahsfkare, 
Henry IV. Pari II. Ui. U 



n. 

Cromwellus, T indeed said not from my eyes 

That ever I should drop (fiaXXia) tears, not even in the utmost 

of evil; 
But thy truth (neut, adj,) and noble sayings roe 
Have overpowered, so as to turn me to woman (neut. adj.). 
Now, then, let us wipe away the tears, and thou, 
Most beloved Cromwellus, up to thus much hearken to me : 
And when I meet with oblivion, as also I shall meet with it. 
And have been buried among damp and insentient stones, 
Where not any mention nor remembrance of me ever 
Shall exist any more {rokonrov), then surely, among thy 

friends, words 10 

Such as these shalt thou speak : These things enjoined (irapax- 

vim) me 
Bolseius, himself once of mazy (iroXvwXavos) honour 
Having trod the paths, and of glory the stormy 
Wave having passed, and explored the creeks (fiv^os) ; 
Who, himself not having found land for himself, stiU • 

1. 29. The reference to the origi- English, and convert it into a more 
nal passage in Shakspeare is added, practicable form, as it were, inter- 
that, by examination of it, and com- mediate between Greek and English, 
parison with it, the beginner may II. 1. 8. Two epithets are often 
see how to modify the original coupled by ^ZL 

I) (5 
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Having-thorouglily-leamed by his own shipwrecks before, 

Pointed out to-me-at-least the safe way of fortune. 

And first my fall, and from what (plur.) it arose, 

I tell thee to mark, and to hate ambitious feelings (rpowosi) : 

For these, no other thing, from their thrones the angels 

(SaufKov), 20 

Those of old, the race of heaven, drave out (iiearrjo-a) : 
How then can man at least ever, though even being of God 
The image, benefit by these ? But ever the last 
Of thy friends rate (rt/iao)) thyself : and if one be thy enemy, 
[Recompense him with benefits : for not silver 
Will make friends more than sincerity. 
And ever in thy hand offer (Trpo<r<t}€p€iv) gentle manners, 
That thou mayst shun evil-tongued envy. 
And of terrible things regard none, while thou art just : 
And whatsoever things thou dost, do all for thy country, 30 
And for God, and for truth : and if really (apa) thou fallest 

through (iK) these things, 
Thou wilt die acceptable to God, and pure before men. 

And defend thy king But now lead me into the house 

And from my hand receive this tablet (ScXtos) : [(P^wr.) 

It contains my possessions written on it. 

These things I for the king, of whom I received them, 

Set down (eTrtypa^o)), to the least matter ; and to me alone 

Remains the folding of this holy robe. 

And my integrity (cvo-cjS^ <l>pw) 5 *^® ^^^t no more belongs 

to me. 
Alas ! most beloved Cromwellus, for if the love which for my 
King I had once, that, even as to a small part, 41 

I had devoted to God, it had been well ; for not ever in old 

age 
Would he have abandoned me defenceless to my adversaries. 

Shaespeare, Henry VUL iii. 2. 

1. 16. '* Thoroughly/' by 9(& or 4k 1. 30. See notes on 208 and 189. 

in composition with the verb ; here 1. 42. The proposition to which 

** thoroughly learn/' ^KfxauOdyuy. the clause including yiip refers, 

1. 29. " Regard/' in a way of when it cannot be mistaken and can 

apprehension, iyrptveffOaif with be easily supplied, is sometimes 

genitive of object. omitted. 
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m. 

O my renowned son, thou knowest that 

The strife of Mars is uncertain whither it will issue (wpo- 

But one thing is not uncertain, what a harvest from victory 
Thou art likely (/acAAo)) to reap, thy country heing subverted ; 
In recompense for which things, thy fame most hateful 

hounds 
Curses pursue ; and one writing of thee, words 
Such as these will throw out : a noble nature indeed 
The man shewed, but that he blotted out for himself (mid,) 
By the close of his deeds, having destroyed his country with 

his spear : 
And ill fame awaits him even in after-times (ftc^orcpov). 10 
Speak to me, son : dishonour me not, my child, aa thou art 

doing ; 
Though thou the finished strains (vTrcpicoTros rporro^) of majestic 
Virtue cultivating, the soft gracefulness (x^^) of the gods 
And their awful sovereignty {avOahia^ hast been imitating, 

though being a mortal. 
As one the wide cheek of the air with fierce 
Thunders ready-to-tear, though nothing else than an oak 
Meaning to rive with bolt moderately armed. 
Son, why art thou silent P whether for a noble man to cherish 
Besentment for things done wrongfully is it becoming P 
But do thou — for not aught with him is there account of 
tears — 20 

Now speak in my stead, unhappy daughter ; 
Speak thou also with us, babe, beseech thy father ; 
Perhaps childish things more than reasonable things may 

persuade him. 
And yet, come, tell me, a greater obligation to a mother, 

which 
Of mankind owes ? and then how lettest thou me prate 
These things in vain, like one sitting in the stocks (^Xov) ? 
Wherein dotting to thy parent the share which it was meet 

III. 1. 2. Many verbs, of which 1. 16, 17- " Ready to tear," 
^alvw is one, have in Attic no ^* meaning to rive," by future par- 
active future, 80 that one must use tidples. 
the middle future. 
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Of thanks hast thoii shewed thyself (act) ? ITiee under- 

her-wing she as a loving 
Hen (o/jvts) its chick (yeoa-a-bv), the desire of second issue 
Having foregone (d<^ii7/jtt), with cluck often indeed to battles 
Sped thee forth iTrpowifjiTrw), and often thee again to thy 
home (plur.) 31 

She led in, bearing the all-honoured prize of victory. 
Whereupon, if thou at least sayest that I ask unjust things, me 
Spurn, spare not : but if at least J«s^ just things, 
And thou wilt shut me out from the honour meet for me, 
Thou, despising the words of thy mother, wilt both be inju- 
rious, I am persuaded (oTftat), 
And canst escape the great vengeance of the gods no wise 

(ovTL fJirj). 

This man turns away (c/jtTroXtv), as it seems : 
Dear ladies, now it is good (hoK^i) to fall before him, 
Surely he must {double av) be ashamed at the knee of sup- 
pliant kinsfolk. 40 

Shakspearb, CoriolanuSf ▼. 3. 



IV. 

And in this interval, as even to the gods I ever confess (Xeyco) 
Whatever things T do-amiss through the wanderings of 

desire, 
So, the maiters of this love, how to the maiden that of me, 
And to me that of her came, all will I relate to you. — 

By all means, Othello, teU how these things are (€x<«)). — 
The father of this maiden was (jvyxdvo) yeyws) to me 
A friend ; and often invites me to his house (plur.), 
And questions me on the adventures of my lite, 
And the battles, as many as I shared, and of cities, ever 
Longing to hear the hostile beleaguerings (xpoo-cSptia) : 10 
And I go through all the recital to him. 
As it was even from mi/ heing a boy down to the then day. 
And therein I told most disastrous chances. 
And pitiable sufierings, by ships and on field of earth ; 
And how I am preserved, of destruction at the extreme 
Limits, in the deadly breaches (jUrPoKrj) of ramparts ; 
And how I am taken by hostile men, 
And endure slavish life : then free 

IV. 1. 13. <' Told,'' iifi^MV a dissyllable, v merging in 17. 
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I pass over much sea and land a wanderer (vXavrji) ; 

And therein (see my devices) there was opportunity (trop- 

€otO to tell of 20 

Both yery vast caverns, and untrodden deserts, 
And precipices and rocks, and on-a-leyel-with heaven 
Peaks of mountains, and the raw-devouring race 
The Anthropophagi, tearing each other's flesh, 
And the men that under their shoulders their monstrous 
Head make-grow (avidvai), Eelating then (^ipa) these things, 
Me Desdemone was very eager to hear : 
However (firfv) she leaves not the affairs of the house for 

the sake of these things, 
But always having despatched those as quick as possible, 
Beturning (oTpa<^€(9) back, she offered me an insatiate ear. 
Which things I having perceived, once her opportune 31 
Having taken, found some way to touch her soul. 
So that the maiden besought me out of earnest heart 
To tell the complete tale of my wandering. 
Of which she was indeed informed of small parts. 
But not at least accurately, so as to know it all. 
And I then indeed consented, and she often 
Listening bedews her cheek with tears. 
As I related {^en. abs.) aught of the things which once, being 

a youth, 
I suffered : and when all had been told, 40 

She gives me countless groans tis a reward. 
How truly fuH are these things, says she, of wonder, 
And how pitiable things hast thou told, and things to be 

regretted (fl-o^etvos) with wailings ! 
And even (ft^) she wished she had heard nothing, but still 
She wished to receive of the gods such a man ; and thanks 
Por these things she gave (?;(ci)), and bade me, if I knew any 

friend any where 
That loved (jpctrt.) her, to teach him to tell all the things 

which I also told, 
Por by these things was she to be persuaded. 
On tlus, I spake out my ownfeelin^s, and somehow she loved 



1. 22. ** On a level with," ^|- line belong to the following : it 

uro^fietfOf ^1 merely implying com- was not possible, retaining sense, 

pleteness, as in iKTcKtip, f^fpyd- to separate them entirely into their 

(ea-Bcu. proper lines. 

1. 47. Some of the words of this 
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Me indeed herself for the sake of these misfortanes, 50 

And the-man-before-you (oSc) her, when I saw the com- 
passion of her mind. 

Such witchcrafts I-at-least employed, 

And here is the lady herself near, who will prove -(part.) 
these things. 

Shak8peab]$, OihellOf i. 3. 

V. 

Now at length (Srj) come on, approach, Antonius, and ap- 
proach, I pray, 
Hither to me, young man, prince Octavius ; 
Avenge ye your quarrel (Slkti) on Cassius alone. 
For surely with Cassius the joy of life hath died, 
"Whom in the first place indeed those loved hi/ him hate. 
And he that was a brother scruples-not (toX/aocd) to insult. 
And as a slave they check me, and ray faults 
They store up (<^vA.ao-ora)) in the folds of a tablet, written. 
So that they upbraid me with my misdeeds, having well 

learned them. 
Surely (^') I could from my eyes with tears this 10 

Soul let-loose. And the sword indeed is at hand (Trapa), 
Again this my naked breast (pltir,) is before thee (irapa) ; 

in it is a heart 
Dearer to me than the mines of Plutus, and than gold. 
Come on, if thou art a Eoman, take forth from .me (ace) this, 
I will give my heart, I that begrudged thee moneys. 
Strike, as thou didst Caesar before ; and I know well, 
Though utterly hating him, still 

Then thou wast loving him more than ever thou wast 
Cassius. — 
Put away back thy sword within the sheath (plur,). 
And be angry even whenever thou wilt: it is allowed thee, 20 
Venture upon (rXiy/At) the utmost (ttSv) : we will attribute 

thy violence to thy humour {XrjfjLo), 
O Cassius, verily thou hast been yoked with a certain lamb 
That bears {part.) resentments as a broken stone hears fire, 
"Which, much enforced, by constraint a transient (fipaxvsi) 
Spark lets fly (aor.) and then is cooled again. — 

Whether is Cassius come to this, to his friend Brutus 

v. 1. 12. ** This my,'' 58c, 6, the possessive pronoun being expressed by 
the artide. 
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To become altogether a jest and a laugbing-stock, when 
Sorrows and ill-tempered blood (fiapv^ Ovfioq) carry him 

away? 
TFhen saying those things, I also myself was ill-tempered.— 
Do you admit {$v/x<lyri/u) this ? then will not you give your 

right hand ? ^ * 80 

Aye, and my heart — O Brutus : to what end (tt^) sayst thou 

this? 
"Whether lovest thou not me so much as to bear. 
If me, that which I bare from my mother, the rash 
Temper (<^v(rts), makes forgetful of right things ? 

By all means : and therefore, when thy tongue over-bitter 
Is toward Brutus henceforward, deeming as to those things 
That thy mother chides {Kefyro/xeiv) not thou, I will endure it. 

Shakspearb, JuUu8 Casar, iv. 3. 

VI. 

This royal infant, may she have God propitious, 

Though in cradle, promises (evxo/mi) to this land 

To be a giver of countless blessings, 

"Which with time will shine forth : she shall be set forth, 

(But few of the present [vvv] men shall see this,) 

To the princes then and to those after 

A certain glorious pattern, for there was not in Saba of old 

So much love of sage wisdom (Trpovout) and virtue, 

As one day shall be in her ; all things that for a prince 

(Kotpavos), 9 

And all that are becoming for virgin dignity (cre^ivy irapOivia)^ 
Shall exist in her, and shall doubly be manifested. 
The truth shall always nurse her (watSevw) tenderly ((^tXcos) ; 
Holy thoughts shall always counsel her well ; 
She will win the love of men and their fear at once, 
Eor she shall be most dear to her subjects ; 
But her enemies shall shake ((^ptb-o-o)) like an earth-bom ear* 

of-corn, 

1. 27. *' LaughiDg-stock." From hjUrttrfJui an object for kicking, 
the first person of the perfect pas- I. 31. In tragic dialogue, an af- 

sive, a derivative noun in fia, fiaros firmative answer to a question is 

is often formed, to express the ob- often expressed by 76. 
ject or subject of the action of the VI. 1. 3. From a masculine in 

verb : thus, from vai(m ** mock," rip, as ^or^p, the feminine is formed 

Ttuyfia ** subject of mockery,'' or in cipo. 
*Uaughing-stock;'' from haicriiu, 
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Hanging (vcvccv) their head to the ground for sorrow (plur,'). 
All that is good is growing with her ; 
In her time (cttI t^o-Sc) every man, sitting hy his vine, 
Shall reap the gifts of the earth, a feast sown by-himself, 20 
With his friends singing-in-concert {$wa&€i.v) the joyous song 

of peace. 
God (to OiZov) shall be rightly known among men ; 
And those about her shall clearly learn fully 
The perfect way of honour, looking on her, 
Eor the sake of illustrious deeds rather than of birth 
Desiring to have the fair crown of glory. 
And these things are not fated to die with her, 
But as, if ever dies the celebrated bird. 
The maiden phoenix, there arises from her ashes 
A certain new bird, an equal wonder with the former : 80 
So she, released from this mortal darkness, 
Shall leave this glory to a certain noble man, 
Who, a successor shining (<^v€t9) from her honoured ashes. 
As some bright star, honoured equally (neu^. adj,) 
Shall be established, enduring for all time. 

Shakspbarb, Henry VIU. y. 4. 

VII. 

Old man, you are bringing before us (eco-ayo)) a certain 

strange (v^rcpc^t;^?) suit ; 
But yet the path which you walk in is lawful. 
The laws of this city are not able to stop you. 
Merchant, are you under penalty (vttoSikos) to this man ? — 

Yes, he says. 
And do you confess that you contracted these contracts 

(^^fi/SoXxuov) ? — 
I confess it : I contracted them, and I deny not asserting the 

not having contracted. — 
But then it is meet that you take pity on this man, Hebrew. — 
For what compulsion ybrc^ me? tell me this plainly. — 
Compassion is not of constraint, but it is (oar.) gentle, 9 
And it drops as the verdure-giving (^Xcopos) dew from the sky, 

1. 28. The second syllable in irtpl- VII. 1. 4. See note on y. 31. 

kXvtos maj be lengthened, though 1. 10. An adjective often is used 

a mute and liquid seldom lengthen in the sense of imparting or com- 

the preceding vowel of a com- municating its quality, x^^P^^ 

pounded preposition. freen, or that makes green. 
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Watering the ground beneath with precious drink : 

And it is twice blessed (xpV^rros) ; for equally (l( urov) it 

benefits 
The giver and the receiver (aor. parts.) and always in the 

highest 
It is implanted highest, more for the well-throned 
Sovereigns becoming than the gold-plated (xpvcn^Aaros) crown. 
The sceptre indeed indicates the powers of temporal (Otnffroi) 

sway, 
Being an associate with honour and sovereign (iravrcX^) 

authority, 
In which consists (icctrai) the awful majesty of kings : 
But compassion is above (jcpcurovuv) this sceptre bearing, 
For it has its throne in the hearts of sovereigns, 20 

And is an associate with God himself from the beginning ; 
And all the powers among mortals then (riTvucavra) 
Are most like to the Divine Power 
When most justice hath been mingled with compassion. 
Do thou then, though alleging just things, consider this well, 
That with justice none shall be saved. 
As many mortals ofustLS look on the sun : 
When then in prayers we beseech the Deity (to ®€lw) 
To shew {v€fMo) compassion to men, these prayers us 
Teach by all means to shew compassion to each other. 80 
And I speaking-out these things, wish of pleas 
Those that are thine, to mitigate the justice ; 
Which if thou follow, this grave court (JSpa) before thee (oSe) 
It* behoves to bear a just vote against the merchant. 

May the deeds of myself fall on myself, on mtf head, 
Por I ask to obtain what the law gives. 
The lawful penalty of the contracts. 

Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

VIII. 

When (;qvtK &v) opportunity of evil deeds is present, how 

!For the most part it easily persuades to do evil deeds I 

Eor if thou hadst not been present nigh me, 

On whose body was-inherent a stamp (xopaKTr)p) 

And a plain sign, which fiilly'shewed thee ready 

To dare things which bring disgrace on those daring them, 

1. 26. <*TbaV50'o0i'CKa, apleo. 1. 36. Crasis of the article, 
nastic form frequent in tragedy. twice. 
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This murder would not have come into my mind, 

But I, having observed thy abhorred aspect, 

Seeing thee a most excellent co-operator in bloodshed (at/ia), 

And utterly-wicked and bold in dangers, 10 

Cautiously in secret words, riddled-upon (aiviWofuii) 

The slaying of the boy Arthurus, sounding thee : 

And thou to have the reigning king friendly 

Wishing, slewest wilfully a princely boy. 

Por if indeed merely once thy head 

Thou hadst shaken, or then hadst hesitated, when 

I said what I proposed to do, but not openly, 

Or hadst turned thine eyes upon me, as doubting (afi'qxoveLv)^ 

And hadst claimed-of (o^uko) me to tell thee plainly what 

things I was saying, 
I should straightway have been dumb from shame, 20 

Foregoing the counsels of my former thoughts, 
And thy fear would have occasioned fear in me. 
But thou well understoodst my suggestions by nods, 
By which again thou signified st thy meaning (Xoyos) : 
Tea truly (rj firjv) thou agreedst with fearless heart, 
And then eager with savage hand thou didst 
This deed, of which to tell the name alone 
Both my tongue and thine equally was ashamed. 
Begone, base doer, nor look on me more. 
I am abandoned by my nobles, and there mock my country 
(ttoXis) 30 

Hostile armies in the very gates ; 
And even in the very flesh of this body, 
Within these both of blood and of breath 
Confines, civil war agitates all things 

Between me and the avenging-furies (dXaorwp) of my kins- 
man. — 
It is fitting to arm thyself against other enemies, 
But let there be peace to thy soul with thyself: 
The boy yet lives, for this hand a maiden 
Is yet, having done none at all of the things thou speakest of, 
Nor hath it been blood-stained with murderous drops, 40 

VIII. 1. 10. "Utterly," with an are often expressed by the cor- 

adjective, often by a compound responding adverbs with the ar- 

with vw; "utterly wicked," va/i' tide, 6 vply, 6 vvVf 6 frd\ai, 6 

•ir6in\pos, ^Tctra, ic.t.A.. 

1. 21. Certain adjectives, /ormer, 1.23. " My suggestions, counsels, 

present, ancient, future, and others, sayings," &c. r&M often. 



n 
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And of deadly intents the base-counselling (aurxpo/jLtfri^) 
Motion (opfirj) no way stole into (vir€px£<rOai) this heart. No. 
But in the man before-thee (oSc) thou hast wronged his nature, 
Who am fierce-looking in appearance without, 
But within I cherish a disposition too gentle (Or, gentler than) 
To slay an innocent boy with fell hands. 

Shakspeare, King John, iv. 2. 

IX. 

Come hither, hither, Hubertus, noble head, * 

Dearest one, we owe thee not a small debt, 

And in the en foldings of this flesh a soul 

Besides, which from thy loyalty of old 

Is conscious that it has received good, and purposes one-day, 

In-retum-doing thee good, to lay on thee twice as great an 

obligation. 
And not ever of thy oaths which thou swarest freely 
Has my remembrance died, dearest one, but on the tablets 

of my 
Mind (plur,) they live for iever, carefully (cv) written. 
Come then, reach out to me thy right hand. 10 

I was ready-to-say something indeed, but these things to a 

better 
Opportunity having adapted (^po<ra7rT€iv) I will declare, for 

almost in-some-respect 
Shame forbids me (I call-to-witness heaven) 
To tell thee how much honour I pay thee, Hubertus. — 
King, I owe thee many thanks for these things {gen,), — 
Not yet, friend, hast thou to say this justly. 
But know assuredly thou shalt have ; and though time creep 

very-slowly, 
Still one day there will come, there will come a season to do 

thee {aor.) good. 
I was indeed ready-to-say somewhat, but let those things fare 

well (irpoxaLpeiv) : 
For now the bright (cTrttny/Aos) orb of the sun 20 

Blazes through the clear-sky (ai^pa), and the proud day 

IX. 1. 1. Long « of a proper by o, Publius U6v\ios; short u is 

name in any other language is often elided, Lentulus A4trr\os, Ca- 

generally expressed in Greek by tulas Kdr\os. 

ovf Jttlius *lo6\ios ; u when merely 1. 11. See note on III. 16. 
lengthened by position is expressed 
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Leading a train of empty delights 
And full of wantonnesses and of gawds, tlie words 
That are mine abhors : but if for me the brazen-mouthed 
Bell, clanging forth his iron-tongued voice, 
.Announced the mid-course (8tavW) of the nightly revolution; 
If this place, where we are standing, of graves 
"Was some mound, and thou wast standing by me 
Stung (8aKv<i>) with the goads of countless wrongs (y^purfjut) ; 
And if the surly melancholic spirit 30 

Curdled thy blood, and rendered it sluggish, dense, 
Which, now ever bounding both up and down. 
Tickles (#cvt^ct)) the veins (Or, canals) of the mortal body, 
And into men's eyes inspires (c/i)3a\X(D) foolish laughter, 
And elates their cheeks with idle merriments, 
A feeling opposed to my purposes ; 
And if thou again couldst see me without eyes, 
And hear me without the hearing fountain. 
And answer-me-in-turn again without tongue. 
Practising intuition (Iwota), being blind, destitute of (Stxa) 

ears, 40 

Dumb in regard of ill words ; I then might (iv), 
Nothing regarding the espial of day, 
I mighty I say, tell thee all my counsels; 
But now I must (av) not tell thee — but sttU I love thee 

exceedingly. 
And certainly I deem thee to be friendly-minded towards me. 

Shakspeabb, King John, iii. 3. 

X. 

Come on, come hither, Hubertusj many things to thee of old 
We-owe-in- return for thy former attachment : 
And, dearest one, the soul which this body surrounds 
Knows well indeed that it has received good of thee, and to 

advantage 
Will repay this debt, in-turn-doing thee good. 
And for thy oaths which thou swarest willingly (adj.) 
With us there dwells (Kcto-^at) gratitude alive and not de- 
parted. 
Give, I pray thee (S^), me the pledge of thy hand. There is 
somewhat which to say to thee 

1. 36. Tis is continually fonnd, translation into English, 
without easily admitting of distinct X. 1. 2. See note on YIII. 21. 
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I purposed (/teXXo)) just-now, dearest one, but to a better 
Opportunity baving suited it, I will-speak-it-out hereafter. 10 
However this at least know clearly, I am ashamed to tell 
How kindly I feel (^povciv) towards thee, and love thy 
head. — 
King, of a truth I have boundless gratitude towards thee. — 
But there is nothing now indeed for which this 
To say it behoyed thee, but there shall be in after-tipie : 
For a day shall come, though it may chance with slow foot, 
On which clearly by deeds will I shew my good-will. 
Be it so. A certain tale, indeed, I wished to tell to thee : 
Though to be silent is better ; for in heaven 
The sun is driving, and the day in pride {plur.) 20 

Wantoning, and in a multitude of frivolous delights, 
Looks on us, and will not endure this 
Word hearing. For if now the brazen-mouthed 
Bell was clanging in the middle course of night ; 
If here, where we stand, a corpse-receiving 
Grave-heaped enclosure was ; and thou under countless 
Ills wast labouring, having suffered the extremes of extremes ; 
And for thee some melancholic savage-minded resentment 
Was keeping thy blood curdled and thickened, 29 

Which for the most part is wont to boil, and in the channels 
To bound lightly, and in the eyes empty-minded 
Mirth hath kindled, and the convulsed 
Cheeks with childish laughter distends, 
Which to these counsels which I have extremely 
Hostile abides {perf.) ; if thou without eyes 
E^newest how to see, and without ears my 
Voice to hear, and to answer again 
Having a dumb expression, in thought alone 
Hearing me and seeing me and speaking to me ; 
Neither should the sleepless espial of day, 40 

Nor the eye of the sun, have. restrained me 
So as not to utter my whole mind to thee : 
But now I must not tell thee ; but still I love thee. 
And thou at least also equally lovest me, as I believe. 

Shakspsare, King John^ iii. Z, 

1. 22. See note on V. 27* iized to words to which we cannot 

1. 34. The article, to imply ex- prefix our article, 
cellence or dignity, is often pre- 
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XI. 



Prince, time bears on his shoulders a certain wallet, 

Where he carries alms (Trrcaxwcal rpotftaC) for oblivion 

That is swelled out with ill-requited kindnesses. 

These scraps from ancient good deeds (Gr. things well done) 

At once are performed and devoured ; 

Now they are, and the-same-day they are forgotten (jperf.)^ 

Then close to follow up the things done 

Preserves the fair-beaming brightness of glory ; 

But on-the-other-hand, he that giveth up, just-like mail 

Sotted with rust hangs (imperf^ out-of-the-way, 10 

Taking-pride in the anciently-glorious monument. 

Go, seize, seize the forward path {Qr, path hence), 

Por renown travels in narrow paths. 

Where one runs not that hath not run singly-treading. 

Hold fast, hold thou fast the way, for emulation then 

Genders blossoms of countless children. 

And every one of these in succession dogs thee (Kuirqyer^lv) ; 

And if thou be turned aside (^en, ahs.) or fall out-of-the 

course. 
Like to a tide falling-in-upon-thee. 

They outrun thee, leaving thee last. 20 

And, farther, thou shalt lie stretched out (iKraSrjv), a ground- 
fallen 
Kicking-stock to those placed last : 
As any gallant horse fallen in the first-ranks 
Both trampled upon and stricken down. 
Therefore that the newly-done deeds of these 
Should prevail over thy old ones, even though they be greater, 
There is the utmost necessity : for of a well-mannered host 
To the feelings variously- turning time is similar. 
Who those indeed setting forth with pliant (vypos) 
Hand dismisses (aor.), but of-a- truth the new-comer 30 

Grasps with flying outstretchings (Trlrao-fia) of arms. 
Laughter then commences indeed cheerful. 
But lamentation is a companion to it departing. 
By the gods, let not in-any-wise virtue hunt for 
Eeward of its former being, for high birth, 
Courage, wisdom, beauty, zeal, 

XI. 1. 22. See note on V. 27> irplv y^vMat ; the infinitive for the 

1. 36. " Of its former being/' rov abstract noun, as we often find*. 
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Friendship, love, good-will — in a single word, all things, 

Are-vassals (kAvcc) of envying and blame-loving time : 

For, in generic relationship, kindred 

Nature binds together all, so that with one-way-flowing 40 

Beports they extol new-born gawds, 

Though moulded in ancient forms ; 

And 80 that dust leafed-over (xvoa^oiv) with thin gold 

They honour above gold that is dimmed (xp<oC«») by dust, 

And each present is-naturally-disposed (aor.) to reverence 

the present object. 
Whereupon, be not surprised any more, 
Because the present meetings of the Qreeks 
Worship Ajax : for of things unsteady (ooraTOs) 
By the rush, easily to-be-caught is naturally (itc^vkc) 
The mortal eye, but not by things motionless. 60 

The popular cry of old was thine indeed, 
And now it might be, and again will be, 
If thou wilt not hide thyself in a living tomb, 
And thy glory sealed up in tents 
Wilt not hedge in, thou who here excelledst (part.) often 

with the spear. 
Who madest emulous missions among the gods, 
Who dravest Mars to strife of hands. 

Shaksfeare, 7Vot7t» and Cretrida, Hi. 3. 
XII. 

Do not, I-pray-thee (8^a), these things at least. Long since 

of silver 
Some little treasure by a sparing life 
I have saved, while being the servant of thy father, 
Having prepared this as a foster-nurse for grey hairs, when 
Lame-making old age shall fall on my joints ; 
A^e, I say, heel-trampled and cast aside : 
Do thou, pray, receive this at my hand : and may He, that 

day-by-day 
Provides sustenance for sparrows and ravens, 
Be to me also a sustainer of my life, henceforth. 
See, this is it. All this I give thee ; 10 

And willing with thee willing at least I will go as servant. 
I am indeed an old man as to appearance, but still I am 

strong ; 
For in my youthful bloom cultivating sobriety {art. and injln.) 

E 
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Mj healthy blood I never with the flame 
Of maddening drinks tainted, nor shamelessly my strength 
Did I melt-out-of-me, pursuing baneful wantonnesses. 
Therefore the old age of him-before-thee, as a winter any time 
Hath come strong, is cold but still kindly. 
Come, I beseech thee, all things whatsoever a youth 20 

Could, I will do, labouring for thy sake.-— 
O most exoellent spirit, how thou among the men of old 
Shinest-forth in geperous constancy of soul. 
Who with genuine zeal for their lords 
Toiling bare-hardships, not for the sake of gain : 
But now among men the contrary things are-usual, 
And none is willing to labour for his neighbours without hire : 
And every one having won his hire easily, 
As quick as possible gives up his former diligence again. 
But by thee, beloved head, not such things are resolved on. 
However at least, old man, tilling a withered tree 31 

Thou art labouring in vain, a tree^ I say^ of which the de- 
cayed branches 
Will not produce even one flower, the harvest of toils. 
But, if it seems good, we will flee together to a foreign lemd; 
And before that we exhaust these moneys, 
Perhaps we may find for ourselves a little and a peaceable 
Maintenance, and an end of our wandering, as we roam. — 
Go thou, and I will follow thee to the end, 
As long as my life holds out, my son. 
Zealously with a faithful and constant mind. 

Shakspbare, Am You Like li, ii. 3. 



XIII. 

It cannot be that not a most honourable disposition 
This priest still had, though being low-born. 
For from his cradle he was always indeed among the Muses, 
And those things he handled accurately, and he was ex- 
ceeding wise, 

» 

XII. 1. 26. " The contrary the middle fature, ^evfov/ioc. 
things," r& f/iToXiy, the adverb 1. 37* ** As we roam/' by the 

with the article instead of the ad- present partidple, in dual number, 
jectiye. XIII. 1. 1. ** It cannot be," ovk 

h 34. ^€^», like many other lori. 
verbs in Attic, has for its fiitare 
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And he plied a persuasive and honej-tongued mouth ; 

To his enemies indeed rough-of-address, bitter, 

But to his friends sweet, as never summer was. 

And if then he desired gains insatiably, 

(For this way he erred, I say not otherwise,) 

However to give at least, and with a very liberal hand, 10 

He was forward, mistress ; and there witness for me 

The works of this man, the twin seats of the Muses, 

The goodly pair which he founded in you, 

O IpsoBCUs, and thou, fair-turreted Oxonia, 

Of which one indeed fell at-the-same-juncture {(vfifAerpon) 

with him, 
Por it willed not to be left by him that founded it ; 
But the other, though still wanting the being completed at 

least, 
Is both so renowned as to its eiceeding-wise art, 
And of a truth so much increases day-by-day. 
That his name shall not die, but him shall celebrate 20 

The whole earth, for the sake of this ever-remembered deed« 
At his fall (part, aor.) indeed I should most deem-him* 

happy, since 
Already at that time in the first place, indeed, in time at 

length 
He became-acquainted-with his own heart himself, 
And found how great a prize it is to be lowly-minded 

(fTflUCpOV f^povciv). 

And of a truth, greater than one of man's gift, a certain 
Honour, time, as it grew old, conferred on him ; 
In dying itself, he died worshipping God. — 

Would that (ci yap) dying I may find some such 
Herald, who shall set forth my deeds of my life, 30 

And will gird- round (TrepioreXAxD) me an iinfading (ouc^parog) 

glory, 
A true mouth faithful equally with thee at least. 
For, whom living I hated most of mankind, 
For the sake of the words and the just feeling (ff^pov/f/ia) 
Of thee, who hast spoken truth with modest mind, 
Him I honour dead — may he obtain peace ! 

Shakspbaub, Henry VIIL iy. 2. 



LIS. Ziiiv is here shortened on the last syllable, as we find it in Sopiho- 
clea continually. 

a 2 
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XIV, 



One being inexperienced in wounds jests at scars. 

What object do I see ? from above the house what in the 
world 

Brightness brake forth P The risings indeed of the sun 

This light is, and liiiia is the sun. 

But come, awaken thee, fair-beaming sun, 

Kill the envious moon, for also with sorrows 

Hath she all melted away already, and is withering, 

Overcome hj the beauty of thee at least, her maid. 

Serve not now any more her that envies thee, 

And the virginal vest which thou wearest upon thee, 10 

Eor it is green and sickly, and it none but 

Pools wear, as quickly as possible put thou off. 

My lady hath appeared, of my heart 

The dearest object (plur.) — how I would she knew this ! 

She speaks somewhat, she speaks, and still said nothing : 
what then ? 

The voice of her eyes charms me, and I wiU answer. 

Why, I pray, am I shameless ? she addresses not me. 

For in heaven such as are-the-fairest (KoAXurrcvofuu), 

Some two stars, having business (ajirxoX.€iv), of the young- 
lady 

Are imploring the eyes, until they come back again, 20 

To shine down in the spheres of them : 

And what if, being-changed-in-abode, in the dells (^rrvx^) ^^ 
heaven 

Were those ei/es^ and those stars in the maiden's head ? 

In truth, in-comparison-with the maiden's bright cheek, 

The stars would be obscured, as a torch by the sun ; 

And her exalted eye through heaven 

Would send forth a far-beaming blaz^, of the birds the songs, 

The morning son^s I «ay, exciting, as if darkness had fled. 

See how she has leaned (Ixo) with aor. part.) her cheek on 
her hand ! 

Would I were a glove upon that right hand, 30 

That I might touch {indie) that cheek ! — 

XIV. 1. 10. " Which thoa wear- Gr. " how she ought to know." 
est upon thee," iwa/Avlirxo/Aait with 1. 28. "As if darkoess had fled," 

douhle accasative. &Sf with genitive absolute. 

1. 14. '* How I would she knew," 
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All roe- 
She spake : bright divinitj, speak again ; 
For so, so shinest thou above me, 
A night-gracing (wKrCaefivo^) ornament, as firom heaven 
A winged messenger appears to men, 
And they astonished turn up their eyes, 
And lean back, and on the lazj-paced (jSpoSvoroXos) 
Clouds the god they behold riding, 
Navigating with wings the bosom of the air. — 40 

O Bomeon, wherefore, I pray, art thou Bomeon P 
Deny both thy father and thy name ; but if thou wilt not, 
Swear to abide a faithful lover of me (oSc), 
And I stand aloof firom both house and race. 

Shaksfsarb, Romeo and Juliet^ ii. 2. 



XV, 

To-day I myself with prince Amicus 

Crept after the man, of an old oak 

Beclined under the shade, of which oah the ample-enfolding 

Boot stooped-forward, overlooking the streams, 

"Which brawl flowing-along this wood : 

Whither also some wretched stag, who elsewhere had been 

maimed. 
Injured somewhere by the huntsman's hands. 
Came up for the deadly breathings-forth of life : 
And truly such lamentations the unhappy animal 
Baised, prince, that almost his hide even 10 

Was bursten asunder with hardly-breathed sighs : 
And from his eyes down his innocent nose dense 
Props of tears coursed one another, 
A piteous chase to look on ; and thus he densely-haired 
Looking sluggish, and by the melancholy 
laches much observed in this time, by the extreme 
Brink {plur.) of the swift streams was standing. 
Increasing them with tear-flowing tide. — 

What, I pray, said laches ? did not he some sage 
Maxim utter about this sight before him ? — 20 

Yes, and diversifying it in countless ways he compared it. 

XV. 1. 2. Crasis of the article I. 21. See note on V. 31. 
ToS with iiy9p65. 

E 3 
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Eirst indeed, prince, thus tlie circumstance tbat the beast 

Wept into the plenteoun stream, did he touch ; 

Alas, alas, poor stag, thou the substance 

That is thine, transferring, as it is instinctive in mankind, 

Givest more to him that had too much before. 

Then seeing him alone, abandoned. 

And neighbourless as for his fastidious fellows, 

Bightlj, said he, go these things, for truly of thj friends 

Calamity hath banished the influx. dO 

And seeing a multitude of stags full of pasture, 

Carelessly bounding past, and not calling to . 

The wounded one to fare-well, he sorrowfully-speaks these 

things : 
Go, ye sinewy and fat citizens, 
Go ye, for thus now it-is-the«custom every where : 
Why look ye on this utterly-destroyed one before you ? 
Thus both the country and the town and the mansions 
Boyal he inveighs-against with words that are upbraiders ; 
And besides he rails at this the life of us, 
In-one-word declaring surely these things, that ovennighty 
Tyrants only, and lawless intruders, 41 

And worse than these are we, who the beasts 
Affrighting thus utterly (6V.from-the-foundation) chine them 
In their own lawful abodes. 

Shakspsare, Am You ZAke Jt, ii. 1. 



XVI. 

Not ever once, prince, a revulsion {hrurrpotfnf) of terrors 

Such-as-these have I had, now however (ye fiTjv) fear pos- 
sesses me : , 

For some things indeed it wob possible for us to learn, having 
heard 

And ourselves seen; and new things has announced (^a» 
toith aor, part,) 

One present within, what horrible to look on 

Portents the nightly watchmen have seen : 

In the mid streets a lioness brings forth 
' Whelps : and the sepulchral abodes wide yawning 

Have given up the dead that were hidden (perf. m.) below : 

And on the clouds' tops fierce warriors in mail, 10 

In fiery tnailf men crowded in bands 
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And squadrons, preserving the well-arranged order of fight. 

Arouse combat, from whom blood-dropping dews 

Hare dripped upon the citadel beneath, 

And the air hurtled (^purcni)) as if with warlike (dpcii^ro^) 

din. 
And one might (Or. it was at hand to) hear horses' neighings. 
And the groan of men fallen in slaughters : 
And with weeping and wailings shrieking ghosts 
Overspread the city : assuredly these things past describing 

{Or, greater than speech) 
Have appeared, C»sar, and me at least they confound with 

terror, — 20 

What, I pray thee, is avoidable, for which from the highest 

gods 
The fate-assigned issue abides immovably ? 
Still Csdsar shall go forth, since equally to men, 
To all and to me, is there concern with these predictions, — 
When the poor indeed die there appears no 
Comet star, but heaven itself blazing 
Shews afore (perfi m.) to princes deadly fate. — 
Even many deaths have the feeble-minded of men 
Endured before dying, but a brave-souled man 
Tastes (aor,) once the fated end. 30 

But that man should fear, that, of whatsoever things there is 

knowledge, 
Of all wonders appears to me the highest : 
Since, at the destined season, no-wise to-be-escaped 
Fate brings the inevitable end. 

Sha^ksfearb, Julius Casar, iv. 3. 



XVIT. 

Worms (euXrj) and tombs and monumental (hrvrvfiPios) in- 
scriptions 

Are to be with us the remainder of our talk ; 

Come, let us write on the dust, making tablets {BeXrovarOai) 
of it, 

The tearful tokens of grief with dew of the eyes. 

And guardians of our houses, and inheritors of our possession 

XVI. 1. 23. The present of clfu the force of a perfect, 
and its compounds has the force of XVII. 1. 2. " Are to be," ty, 

a future, just as that of 1^k» has with optative. 

E 4i 
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Let us choose for ourselves : yet of a truth not these at least, 

since what are we fated (/tcAXciv), 
Departing ((^povSos), to leave except our bodies, to the earth 
Cast forth unhonoured, without the state (x^^^) of-past- 

times (17 TTopos) ? 
His indeed are our deep furrows, 

And we ourselves, and, in plain words, all things, 10 

Nor is there aught else our own (ISvov) except death (6^. to 

die), 
And the sorry (cvrcX^s) model (rvrw/ia) of barren earth. 
Enough (oa-ov) only to cover the body with thin paste 

(ircXavos). 
By the gods, reclining on-the-ground (xa/iAi) let us recount 
In stories the sorrowful adventures of kings that have died : 
How some indeed war CA/ji/s) hath undone ; and some from 

their thrones 
Have been cast forth (cjorco-civ) ; and another the avengers 

haunt (iK(f>oP€Lv) 
Of-those-whom he himself deprived of rule and of life ; 
And another slumbering in the night hath been undone ; 
And another by his wife by poisons ; by violence at least 

surely 20 

They all. For in the hollow cavity (icvroi) of the crown 
Which surrounds the mortal (fiporqa-uov) head of a king. 
Death sits on thrones, and in it the antic {Kifn-ofio^) 
Mocks at the royal (tv/hzwos) ornaments of state. 
Allowing him the bare gift of air, for a time, 
A certain short timef scoffing at him (iyKaOvfipiieiv) in cruel 

ways, 
And allowing him to look death with stem eyes, after-that 
Him he-hath-made-utterly-conceited (^awoo)) with vain 

haughtiness. 
As if forsooth (S^Sev) this fleshly encloser (IpKo^ of the soul 
Were fortified around with brass. Thus him with delights 30 
He humours (^ciXttclv, aar.)y and then comes the end, and the 

point pierces. 
The point J I say, of a little arrow pierces this barrier (pv/ia) 

of walls. 
And the king departs (peff,) disappearing (^povSos). No 

longer (ttXcov) shall there cover 

1. 9. ** Our/' by the dative of the jectivei ivwxoit as often in Latin 
personal pronoun. noetumua and diumus, " by night," 

1. 19. *< In the night," by an ad- and " by day/' 
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Any-one of you bis head, nor with reyerences too 

Solemn, for the future, shall mock at (^iyKariXKunmo) a mortal. 

Porego your ancient respect — cast away of reverence 

The paternal traditions, and the ministerings (jSrrovpyia) of 

attendants ; 
For ye are doing no other thing than mistaking me (dyvoctv) 

continually to-this-time (8ci)po). 
At least of-a-truth, the same bread with you feeds me too ; 
Lacking I am pained (dXyto), and I taste (mid,) sorrow ; of 

friends 40 

And of help I too have need (Jkl K&fni) : then, one subject to 

(vm^jcoos) these things, 
How forsooth (S^) was it fit to call to my face {AvravS^) 

king by name (ace.) ? 

Sbakspbabs, Bichard U, iiL 2. 



XVIII. 

Know'st thou (perf.) not, of a truth that heaven's searching 

Eye, whenever (cvr* av) below the well-rounded earth 

Concealing itself, it gives light to the regions beneath. 

At that time bandits and fierce robbers 

Itoam here concealed in darkness, 

Bloody with violent outrage (yfipii) and slaughters P 

But when rising up above this terrestrial 

Ball, he fires with rays the loftiest branches 

Of the eastern pines (irevKrl), every where within the recesses 

Darting (lairreiv) his light, the discoverer {hrUrKowo^ of un- 
hallowed deeds, 10 

Then straightway {rfinfj) murders, treasons, and at-the-same- 
time the forms 

Of deprecated (aTrcvicros) crimes, of their nocturnal veil 

Bereft, openly and naked to view (aor, infin,) 

Stand beneath the light, and shuddering (petf, part.) with 
trembling 

Themselves at (frpos, gen.) themselves. And thus (wravrm) 
I say that this 

Plunderer and traitor in nocturnal outrages 

Long hath wantoned (part.), since the time when wandering 

We were-amidst those dwelling {(OKurfxiyos) beneath. 

But when he shall have seen from our eastern thrones 

X 5 
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Us rising, a cloud of shame 20 

Shall dye the faceybr Mm conscious of his treasons ; 

Nor will he dare ever to look on the light of day, 

But shall fear himself his own misdeed. 

!For not of the rough stormy sea 

The boundless water to wash off a king's 

Holy anointing is able, nor of mortals in the 

Counsels is there might, so that even God*s 

Chosen deputy (tUTrap^os) they can cast-forth from his throne 

And as many as the enemy by force having collected leads. 

Against my golden crown sharp (o^ofioi) darts 30 

Cast-in-brass (xaXjojXaTos) aiming, God, opposed to 

Each of these, supplies a bright angel, 

A heavenly defender, for his beloved Eichardus. 

And where celestials take part of (jcrvWafiPdvetv) the fight. 

It-must-be-that {avayicq) the weak courage of mortals fall, 

Por God fights for the right (to hUaiov) in all things (Wrra). 

Shakspearb, Richard 11. iii. 2. 



XIX. 

Most excellent king, that thou from too soft feelings 

And from this harmful pity shouldst desist, it is fitting. 

Come, say, on what wild beasts looks the lion 

With gentle eyes ? not on that which with violence 

Invades his lair : and to the mountain-traversing 

Bears, to lick (XixA<^^<^0 ^^® hand of whom is it pleasing P 

Not surely that of those who from them before their eyes 

Carry off their cubs (a-Kvfivos:) : or who boasts 

To have escaped the bites of the lurking (k^vc^ios) serpent ? 

Not he that has fixed his pain-giving (aviapbi) foot on its 

back (jplur,). 10 

And in truth, when trampled on at least, its little head 
The worm (a-Ktakyfi) lifts (mid.) in anger, and peck (iaicm) 
Doves in aid of (dpoyyos) their little broods. 
But thou art not such, but when thy throne (jplur.) 
Ambitious (y\p7iK6<f>fmv) XJorcus aspired at {ppvf€(TOaA) by 

force, 

XVIII. 1. 29. " The enemy,'' 6. arises the use in Greek of the 
From the use of the article with simple article to denote *' the ene- 
li\y and Z\ in opposition, probably my/' 
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Smiling tbou stood'st by the man when he looked upon 

(jMtrt.) thee 
"With a hateful and brow-knitting (^wKo^/nxu/AcVos) counte- 
nance. 
And he, bom the subject of others, not a king, 
Had forethought (vpovoui) for his son that he might become 

a king, 
And himself his own seed, like a father that-loves-his child 

(^tXare#cvo9), 20 

Was forward (<nrci^) to aggrandize: but thou, who art ^ 

king by birth. 
Having received from God a most goodly son. 
Hast then consented (icaraimv) to cast him forth unhonoured 
Prom his paternal inheritance, a most unloving father 
Being proved by deeds. Seest thou not ? the races of birds 
Bear their young, though not possessed (iwrj^oXos) of under:* 

standing. 
And indeed it is fearful for them to look on the face (crrofia) 
Of men, but still their new-born issues (fiXdcmjfia) 
"Who hath seen them not defending ? when with the wings, 
Which before at least terrified {hrrornUvo'i) they used for 

escape, 80 

With these, and not with others armed, 
They join (fwaTrrctv, aor?^ battle with man, if he climb {part.) 
'For the robbery of their beloved nests, and refuse not 
To buy the safety of their young by their death, 
I am ashamed of thee, my liege (^ccFB-ora), thus soft 
When I see thee. Why imitatest thou not the temper 

(^vo-ts) of these? 
Would it not be a hard (Jkwoi) thing, that this youth^ 
This beautifully-formed youth before-us (oh^), for his father's 

fault (oweica) 
Should fall from his ancient throne, and then at length (S^), 
Having begotten a son, should thus speak to him — 40 

What things my father's fathers won for me. 
My father thoughtlessly and carelessly lost ? 
A reproach not to be borne. But, by the. gods, 
Look on thy son, O king ; and looking upon this 
Manly countenance (o/ifui), the presage (jiavrii) of happy 

fortune, 

XIX. 1. 32, 33. The words that form these two lines are unavoidably 
intermixed in the English. 

s 6 
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Be emboldened and be sharpened as to thy fearful heart 
To preserve the things now belonging to thee (7ra/3«v), and 

of them preserved 
To leave when thou art dead this boy before-us the possessor. 

Shakspeabe, Henry VI, Part 3, ii, 2. 



.A A « 

A prophet I appear to myself inspired (opfiaadai) by the gods 
Just-now (apfiol) to have become, and as one at-the-point-of- 

death these things 
I would say of him, whither (vol) in regard to of fortune he 

will go on. 
It cannot be that ever this hot-minded insolence 
Should blaze forth a long time, since self-excited (avrocrom-os) 
Violent fire is wont soon to decline (jiapaivofuu) ; 
Small-rain (if/aka^) is lasting, but the suddenly roaring 
Hurricane (tv<^) is short, and any one speedily 
Hath fainted (d?r€i?r€rv), who at the first hastes on too much. 
Aye farther (ical ft^), the food hath destroyed many a 
gluttonous (Xtxvos) one 10 

Eating immoderately ; and unsparing of its resources 
Light vanity (x^^S^) in the manner of an all-devouring cor- 
morant (Xopos) 
At length (Or. ending) with-its-own-hand tears its own body. 
Surely fearful things suffereth the awful throne of sovereigns. 
The highest veneration of this very-great earth, 
!For this is the seat of Mars, and it hath become a second 
Island of the blessed, and haunt of the deities, 
And a fortress fortified by (wral) nature, from infection (voa-oss) 
To become a bulwark, and from hostile right-hand. 
And this is the flower of mortals, and is perfection (€fr. the 
whole) in little, 20 

Just as (air€p) any stone, all-round, by the silver-spread 
Sea's encompassing (a'<f>€yB6vrf) it lies surrounded. 
And that sea is constituted instead of a rampart for this land. 
And a defensive trench for its dwellings, of communities 
Less happy so as to fence-off the envy. 
Te,a, farther, this happy plain of the British land 
Hath been both the nurse and the teeming womb (belongs to 

the next line) of noble 
Sovereigns, and their much dreaded glory 
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They baying received for the sake of both their blood and race, 
Do then shine-out {irphno) among mortals, far from their 
dwellings 80 

[Both for their godly zeal's and their high-bom valour's 
Sake having been honoured] where for mankind 
Having died among the Hebrsi, a stubborn people, 
The divine Son of Maria received burial. 
And yet, dear though she be, and a land the dearest 
Souls nursing, and reaping honourable 
!Eteputation among men, yet, nevertheless now (rot vvv) 
[But I say it at the deathly breathings out of my life] 
Hath she been trafficked with, how do ye think, like {ahxyKla) 
To fields or to mean tenements (oonp^piov), 40 

She who ere this by the all-powerful billow 
Was held in, and her stony (icparcuXecos hehnpng to next line) 

beach the envious assault 
Of the sea-dwelling god used-to-beat-ofiT. 
But now on the other hand the land is bound in with dis- 
honour, 
With waxen blots (m/Xis), and of covenants 
With rotten tablets, and she who hitherto always mortals 
Was wont to conquer, now hath been conquered shamefully 
Herself by herself ; but if this reproach 
Ever should be no more (^povSos) at-the-same-time-with (^/a- 

/Aerpcos) my life, 
Of-good-cheer thenceforward will I bear death ( Qt» to die) . 50 

Shakspeabe, jRicAartf //. ii. 1. 

XXL 

Come on (cTa) gales, will ye not of your furious blast 

Be unsparing {Chr. spare nothing), so as to burst asunder 

your jaws ? 
Whirlwinds, and hurricanes, with grievously-cold inundation 
Drown {irovrtiiii) the temples with the very pinnacles (acros) : 
Come ye joint-effectors of thought, glowing. 
Blazes, the vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts. 
Bum ye {opt* with &v) this my (o/lios) hoary head, and thou. 
All-shaking (rtvoicrctpa) thunder, beat-flat (a-ijiVfn^XaTeiv) the 

well-rounded 

XXI. 1. 2. Insert /i^ o^, as in ri tw ; JEach. Prom. 630. See also 
Urira fJL4W€is fiii ov ytywvia'Kuy rh JEsch, Eumen. 290. 874. 
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EartVs tbick rotundity, and the moulds of nature 
Tearing asunder {aor, part,) spill the germens • 10 

As many as give-birth-to (iK<f>via) the Pithless race of men. 
Be thou (aor,) glutted with roaring (jpart,), and burst on me^ 

fire, 
Spout (#caxXaC«^), rain, for neither fire nor winds, 
Not rain, not lightnings have I begotten (€x<o with aor, part^. 
Never have 1 condemned faithlessness on your part {Gr. of 

you), no. 
Never have I placed-in-your-hands sovereignty, not with 

children 
Equally fondly {neut, plur, ttroq) have I addressed you ever, 

neither-in-retum (ifm-aXiv) 
Owe-ye-back any service to me. 

So then (Trpo? raura) be ye glutted hurling down on me 
Horrible things, and here I (plur,) stand your slave 20 

A feeble {Or. jointless) poor dishonoured old man. 
But-yet Biavish-minded tools (wnypcnTs) I call you. 
You, who with a pernicious pair of maidens 
Having joined (^apfio^w) high-engendered battles 
lb this hoary (Xcvicav^s) head of one so old (n/XticdaSc) 
Do-despite (Jbppiieiv) foully, for how was not this foul ? - 
But now let the greatly mighty gods who the high-raised 
Dreadful strife of opposite-blasts {Or. contrary-blowing dis- 
cord) this-before-us (oS€) maintain. 
Let the gods, I say, search out those hostile to them. 
Thou there (ovtos) ! and why shudderest thou not ? who in 

thy mind (plur,) 30 

Art-conscious that thou livest with {Or, living with) undi- 

vulged crimes {afiirXaKqfm), 
TJnsmitten by justice : begone, blood-stained hand. 
Hide thou thyself — hide thyself, O false-swearer 
In speech good, but in deeds that art {€hr, being) impious. 
Be ye shaken-to-pieces (aor.),0 crafty one, whosoever secretly 
Stealing-on {inrepxofuu aor.) and even (yc) maintaining spe- 

ciousness {Or. the specious), hast dared 
To become the slayer and assassin of mortals. 
Come forth, O pollutions sealed-up-within, 
That ye let-loose, your bars having been broken, these terrible 

{ififftofioi) 



1. 9. fSXos is not only the aiifl, but the whole sphere. See Stephens's 
Thesaurus on the word. 
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SummonerB sbould crj*graoe (p-mvio), it is meet : but not that 
I shouldy for what belongs to me (rafia) 40 

Are rather ills suffered than ills done. 

Shakspbarb, King Lsar, iii. 3. 

xxn. 

Goneeiye now anj season, when uniting (bfwj^poBw) 

With murmur creeping slowly (fia^) the still (vrivt/io^) 

darkness 
Pills the great gaping (afi<l>ixaiv<ti) vessel of the aether. 
!For through the hoUow-wombed night a sound, 
A certain double sound hums in the intervals of war ("A/mts) 
Sounding-low (irnTjx!^iv) indistinctly, so that the posted (perf^ 
Sentinels almost receive one from another 
Whispers, the secret interchanges of watch-words. 
And fires shine-opposite to fires, flame, 
Tellow flame, I stnf, breathing-out, looking through which 

the soldiery ("Aprjs) 10 

Of both sides ($i'r-Xov$) sees the darkling countenance of 

both-sides 
And then of the horses, as of those raging-forth opposing eries 
To horses of the other army, the heaven-ascending neighings, 

full of boast, 
Pierce night through its ears, and the horsemen 
Within their tents their armourers {Or, iron-smiths) 
Accoutre (Koo-iiiiv) with full armour, and by hammers 
With speed riveting the coats-of-mail so as to be well-fastened 

Already give-as-prelude {fppoLfiid^ofiai) a certain fearful sound, 
And from the fields the cocks (opvis) crow shrilly, 
And the brazen bell (helongmg to the next line) announces 
the deep twilight, 20 

Inasmuch-as (a>s) the fourth watchman is drawing-his-lot. 
And assuredly on that «ide, in the full-manning of their army 
Priding themselves, and in light-minded thoughtlessness 
The hot and too high-minded soldiery of the Gauls 
Por their antagonists (dv0afiiAXo$),thosera^d(f equal to nothing, 

1. 41. See Soph. (£d. Col. 248. two corresponding words, 8iir\ov5 
XXII. 1. 11. Place together the SiirAow. 
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Are trafficking with dice ; and among tbem tbere chides 
Many a one the slow-paced night, with what lingering 
And how in the manner {plur,) of a hateful and deformed 

witch (ayvpTpCa) 
She limps dragging-forth along the road her lame foot. 
But the others, like easy victims, at-the-point-of-death 

(Oavovfievos), 80 

The British men patiently by their fires 
Are sitting, pondering on the morning conflict ; 
And having at the-same-time both the gesture of sorrowing 

ones. 
And fleshless cheeks, and 
Garniture not unexercised in battles 
Before the moon, the eye of night, to look upon. 
They appear {Trphrta) the likenesses of terrifying (ifjuftofio^) 

shades. 
Now of this utterly ruined host, the majestic 
Leader, any one beholding, as both to tent and 
To fire, one at one time, another at another time, he turns 

his steps (Gr. foot). 
How could one not praise : " O gods, grant that glorious, 40 
And not unheralded, such a head may become!" 
For then, going forth, he tends the whole army, 
And modestly salutes them, smiling at the same time ; 
Yea and (/cat 8^) calls them kinsmen, friendly men. 
And fellow-countrymen, under three terms-of-address (?r/9<xr- 

Aye, and on his noble face at least there is not an indica- 
tion. 
By how great an army he is conscious that he is surrounded 

(part.), 
Nor again yielding at all to the toil of watchings all night 
Hath he changed the bloom of his colour, but to-look-on he 

shines forth Qjrpejrw) 
Presh (yyitfq) and bearing-up outruns toil, 50 

Ever retaining kingly and cheerful semblance ; 
So that if any one wretched pines away as to his pale eye, 
Looking on him, on-the-spot, he is emboldened, 
Whose liberal eye, like any sun, 

1. 39. One at one time, another at in wphs ttXXor* AkKop in^ftoi^ irpoo"' 
another time, by &\Aor* AWoy, as <C<^fci, iBsch. Prom. 276. 
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Alone (cIs), on all confers (xapidotiai) a certain common bold- 
ness, 
Making-glow cold fear bj friendly looks (avyrl), 

SHAKSPSARBy King Henry V, Act W. 

XXIII. 

The present conflict (ne^ line) appears to proceed as that of 

morning (ccd^ivos), 
When the dying clouds (next line) join battle 
Against the light of the rising (avrtXXw) sun ; 
And when the shepherd, wanning his nail by breathings, 
Calls it neither night nor perfect day. 
Now indeed it sways (?rpoo-^a>) this woif, as a great wave 
Which by constraint of the sea-tide (irovrta vkrifi/ivph) 
Hath come to encounter against the blast ; and now it pre- 
ponderates there, 
As when the same sea (nea^ line) any time, haying been 

constrained (Jt^avayKotfS), 
Yields to the strong might of the winds : 10 

And at one time the sea prevails, at another the blast : 
And each (cKarcpos) in turn (jxipos) is stronger, and weaker. 
And always pressing breast (plur.) against breast, by force, 
A hard wrestler, holds out (KafyrtptXv) for victory. 
Yet neither graced-with-victory (koAAivucos), nor conquered ; 
And thus the terrible conflict is equally- balanced. 
Now by this bank will I lay down my body. 
And let the might of victory be that party* s whom {yen.) God 

wills. 
Eor my queen, and the chief Cliphordius, me 
Have thrust aside from the battle, giving out (cvSaTcto-Sai) 
words, 20 

And adding to them with an oath, that certainly most 
In my absence (^en, ahs.) the affairs prosper. 
Would I were no more ! but with God's permission it shall 

be said : 
For what are mortal affairs, except both grief and sorrow ? 
Alas me ! for I think he has met with (/cvpo)) a happy life, 
Who was born nothing else than a (t«) shepherd, 
And, Bsl do now, sitting on a hill (Xo<^os), 
And dexterously on dials drawing strokes (tvttos), 
Shewing the course of time, bears-to-the-end {i^avrXelv) life, 
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That he may learn the progress {Or. foot) of time, how it 
proceeds, 30 

Just {'jr(yT€) how much time will fill up the share of the hour. 
And how much the measure of the complete {r€\.€<r<f>6poi) day. 
And how many days fill the period (kvkXos) of the year, 
And how much length of life a mortal may lengthen out. 

Shaksfeare, King Henry VL Act iL Sc. 5. 

XXIV. 

Of a truth, the things which hope is wont (ffiOuiv) to propose 
abundantly 

Tn the beginnings {i^poLfjuiov) of human plans, 

These abide not by the assurances of-fair-fruit (KaXKiKOLfyiro^ ; 

Por in the intricacies (^Qr, folds) of the inordinately high- 
raised (vi/rtijuyos) 

Deeds, necessities hard-to-resist spring up. 

As then, by the collection and conflux of sap (oiros), knots 

Poully harm the pine, sound before, 

Hindering it by tortive deviations (hjaxyTpo4>o^ irXavrf), 

So that no more has it ever again (aWi^ av) straightened its 

growth, 
8o neither, men, hath there sprung up now any new (veoyovos) 
thing, 10 

That thus behind our former (irdpoiOey) hopes we 
Have been left far, Troy (neat Une) being even on its founda- 
tions still. 
Though besieged seven years ; 
For doubtless also all of things done before. 
As many as we know inscribed upon tablets. 
Trial, hindering them, 8o as to reach not the mark, 
Has forced-aside, and perverted (TrapaXXaa-cro)) by force, 
8o that not to the stamp of the form {next line) which the 

parent mind gave. 
Of the form, I say, indistinct and hard to discern, do they 

correspond (Sfto^^otfctv) . 
And why then, princes, such things as now we are busied in 

(<r»rov8afw) 20 

Are ye ashamed looking on ? deeming these things 
A reproach to us, when they are even nothing else than (irXypf) 
The impediments (a/t^oX^) from (gen,) supreme (6 fi^yurro^) 

Jupiter, that 
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He may see among men firm perseyerance (Gfr, to persevere 

firmly, airpiyha)^ 

Of which certainly the perfection (#caX\os) in the good-will 

indeed of fortune, 
It is (^€i) impossible for those seeking to find out : 
Eor both the man who is heartless (aonrXa'/xvos) in nature, 

and the brave-hearted man, 
And the fool, and whosoever was possessed (ctt^/SoXos) of sense 

And those who have learned well, and those of men who have 

not, and the dispositions 29 

Easily-flexible, and the hard ones, then (rrfyiKavra) somehow 
All appear to be brothers {neut,) and akin. 
But when a stem and brow-knit (^co^/avco/xo'os) 
Countenance showing (i/oi/a^), the goddess roars like (ovws) 

winter. 
Then therefore the divine Fower breathing-out around 
A certain blast (<l>v(rrffia), shared-by-all {kolvos:), as with the 

irresistible (o^piros) might 
Of a winnowing-fan (Xucftos), parts the light things far-off with 

its breath : 
But to whatsoever there is weight and excellence together, 

this 
Is-laid-forth (yrpoKeifjLaC) apart, rich in inborn strength. 
Prince, son-of-Atreus, duly (cvourificas) thy godlike (neopi line) 

seat 
Beverencing, Nestor will consider (a-Kim-ofmi) the words 40 
Which thou hast spoken last. In misfortune (to Swrrvx'^iv) 
Is (ivelvai) the true trial for men. 

Ejiowest thou not, when the sea has been lulled still (ducvfum/), 
How many idle and very sorry boats 
Dare to navigate its calm {etrqvefioi) bosom. 
Partaking ($vfifierUrx^) of the way with the all-magnificent 

ones} 
But if ever the rough Boreas ( Or, Boreal roughness) the gentle 
Thetis has angered, immediately you may look on 
The uninjured (dic^aros) form of the well-benched ship, by 

force 
Making-way (6&>i9ropctv) right through (SuifMrai) the liquid 

billows, 50 

And bounding aloft (7rc8ap(rio«) between (next line) both 

heaven and 
The sea, in the manner (81K17) of Pegasus, to speak of. 
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But the Hgb-boasting one, she that just-now (ap/iot) idly with 

rotten 
Sides dared to imitate lofby manners, 

Where I pray (Srf) is she ? where now shall the boat be found ? 
Why (oAA* ^ yap), know that she keeps the recesses of 

harbours (vauXo;(os wryx^)? 
Or surely has become a prey (0opa) for the god of the sea 

(ttoktcos). I 

Shakspeake, Troilut and Crenida, Act L Sc 3. 

XXV. 

Forgive me, maiden, for that (otVcKa) not meeting a fit-season 
(icaipos), . 

And not having been cautious as to this saying, I have terri- 
fied thee ; 

Por I knew not at all that I should grieve (Jut, part.^ thy 
mind. 
But however (oSv) since, in truth, in sorrow (part,) thou 
hast chanced 

To see (part.) me, straightway the mournful (iroXvarovos) 
calamity 

Made thee known, though thou wast (part.) before unknown 
to me. 
I fear lest looking on me thou shouldst hate me (&7roarvy€iy); 

For I am (icvpSi) one that has announced words (sing.) of ill- 
tidings (KaKayyeXos), 
It was I that erred ( Or. I erred) in asking thee (part.) these 
things ; but thou 

"Wast nothing in-the- world (irorc) else than the token of my 
misfortune. 10 

But tell me all; for I was not able then, in my terror 
(cKirXaycwra), 

To learn all the story (Qr. all things) ; but now I could hear 
them willingly (^iXo)?). 
But know thou at least, that they will renew thy sorrow. 
I will not (ovfjirf) in any wise (irorc) be overcome by (ijaxriay) 
the calamity. 

What was in truth the encounter of the battle ? detail it, I 
pray thee (irepaive S17). 

XXV. L 8. A personal pronoun seryed in English, by the pan- 
beginning a clause, and emphatic, phraais ** it was . . . that . • /' 
may often have the emphasis pre- 
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Our army indeed, being thoughtless of assault from the 
enemies, 
In tents, bordering on the new city, 
Was occupying a spot ill fortified (coxvpcD/Aci'os) : 
When about evening twilight (SeCXrp/ ktnripav), from the oak- 
woods {Spv/ioi), 
There approached a dust borne up (auDpcio-^ai) from the 
ground (yrjOey)] 20 

And the sentries fled, and the camp was filled with 
Clamour, as (arc) the enemy (^en. ahs.) were already near ; 
And with difficulty we assembled on horses as quick as pos- 
sible (a)s TttXP?)* 
In this time urged on at full speed (oM pvr^pos), 
The hostile cavalry through the breast-work of trees (Scv- 

Spiris opKovrf) 
Passes, and quickly the trench that-ran-round (wepv^pofioi) 

in-a-circle 
The dauntless chivalry (^A/nys) of the enemy leaped over 

(SuxXXeaOaC) , 
Inconsiderately however, by their exceeding forwardness, 
They preceded the remaining multitude of their army. 
And the foot soldiery (Xews) had been left-behind a long tcay. 
Thus unsupported (fioirqprfsi) the bold horsemen 31 

Were following their leader (tnffAavrrjp) ; and then immediately 
All our equestrian host speeding-forth (auBeU) 
In front, and at the same time from fiank (irXevpoOey), them 

back 
Drive to the ground (towos) near the trench : 
Where at length (8^) the infantry (ttc^os a-rparos) having been 

drawn up, immediately 
Protending lances received them fatally (tXi^/aovo)?), 
So that they had not power any how, forward, nor to the rear 

(rovTrurto), 
To move, shut in on all sides with terrors. 
Thereupon he that is general of our army 40 

Crying aloud calls to the commander of the enemy, 
On ierms on which it is reasonable for one that had been 
bravest (apiorcvciv), and not by feebleness 

1. 25. txTTos collectively, for adjective AffKerros, 
" cavalry/' is feminine. I. 42. *' It is reasonable/' ciir^s, 

1. 28. ** Inconsiderately,'' by the to come into line 43, as the two 

neater plaral of the corresponding could not be entirely separated. 
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Of spear had been conquered, to surrender (^fcSowat) the army. 
But he on-the-other-hand, for bj the crest and long locks 
He was to be known (yi/ciiros), to those broken by the eques- 
trian charge (Spo/Aos), 
To his own men having given sign (vcvciv), himself first in- 

stantljr 
TJrging his generous horse (Imrcv o-ctf/xa), the trench 
Leaped over, and they all followed him at speed (crv^). 
And at length the deed was done ; for smitten within 
The breast (jplur,) by a two-edged weapon (o^jL^toff^ Sopv), the 
man's horse 50 

Himself indeed stands upright, breathing out fury. 
And shot off the rider (dft^San;?) afar ; 
And on high, above him fallen, the strong horse (imrecor 

(rOcvosi) 
Bounds, no more having remembrance of bridles. 
Princess, what trembling seizeth thee as to the knees P 
It is better that I depart, and pain thee not farther. 

No, I pray thee (^a), for I will bear it ; therefore tell the 
whole. 
Upon them then, their leader fallen 
Beholding, there falls a dreadful daring of fury : 
And utterly forgetful of their safety, 60 

In manner of lions they raised (lon/o-a) a desperate fight ; 
And we from anger at their all-venturing boldness. 
Slay them, nor earlier (irplv) an end of slaughter 
Did we make (JeOrjKa), than (vpw) that even the last fell. 
And where is the dead-body ? this I farther-desire to know. 
Maiden, we bare-him forth early ; 
Twelve youths (^^cot) began the procession, from the army 
Selected according to distinction (aiuayua) of high-birth, 
Bearing the corse, and all the army followed-after. 
And a garland of fair (evKopiros) laurel rested on the bier 
(Jtifirjftrro Spovry), ^ 70 

And to this the general himself kindly (cv^povcos) 
Joined (dp/Ao^^o)) his own victorious (koAAiviko?) sword. 



1. 49. The first syllable of ^ir^. are often expressed hj irp6s or M 

vpoKTo may be elided after the long in composition with the Terb« I 

final vowel of 8^. farther desire, irpoaxpilC''' 

1. 56. Bring together ** and "... 1. 66. " Early/' by an adjectiTe 

" not *' into one word jiri94. i^os, agreeing with the object 

i 64. <* Farther," or in addition, 
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And he was not without-share of tears, at least, since 
Many were there among us, who the nobleness of the mind 
Of him and his gentle manners had known (jjuajOiSnv) ; 
And there was none who did not weep for him, and gladly 
Would the general have preserved him, but he did not 
Allow it, for purposely (^cAcdv), they say, he sought death. 

EnglUhedfrom a Trantlaiion, by Hermann, qfScMUjMR'n 
Death qf Walienttein, i?. 10. 



XXVL 

The dead calls me, he calls me, and with him (cv) of his 

followers (Srirdtov) 
The truly loving trusty- band {Trurrtofia), as many-as with him 
Sacrificed themselves, as avengers to their dead chief, 
Utterly blame my ungenerous delays. 
For they not even abandoned him when dead 
Who ruled them living, and to these things agreed (atvctv) 
Those, the slow-of- sympathy (fiwaXyiJs) ; and shall I then 

(eha) love life ? 
No, surely. For me, too, the garland that thy bier 
Crowns is woven (perf,). And what life is pleasant 
Without love at least ? but I will cast it away, 10 

Since he lies dead through whom once it was sweet. 
For formerly (to vplv), when I found-for-myself thee that 

lovedst me (7roO€lv), 
It then was pleasant for me to live, then joyful (Jem.^ 
I used-to-look-on the golden-rayed light, 
Looking- forward-to (wpoa-^K^v) the two greatest joys. 
Thou, thou didst stand at the gates of my life, 
Through which I then was entering (ela-afxeipeLv) with doubt- 
ing (oKVT/pos) foot 
Quitting my maiden-chambers, and the recesses of the house 

(plur.), 
And from countless suns brightness was shining forth : 
And thou wast appearing a propitious divinity, me, somehow 
beyond 20 

The dream-resembling days of youthful life, 

XXVI. 1. 16. Place the pronouns together, <rh, /uoi, ah , . * 
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Oa the highest peaks of happj existence, readj-to-place 

(ottJo-wv) ; 
And the feelings of which, as awakened from sleep, with new 

perception (^pV) 
I then became- sensible (aur^avccr^ai), having tasted them 

(y€y€Vfi€inef) for the first time (ra irpwra), 
These were truly the happy life of the gods, 
For then I first saw thy noble head. 
But then came destiny, and mercilessly with cruel hand 
Having grasped thy tender (fiakOaKosi) body most dear to me 
Casts it forth an object-of-trampling {trarrja-fiosi) to the hoofs 

of warlike horses : 
Such is the fate of the honourable among men. 30 

Let then every one (ttSs tis) shun to be high-minded. 
The awful dispensers {Kpdvropes) of the fate of mortals are- 
envious, 
And unseasonable joy moves the anger of the gods. 
We sow the good seed for fortune to rear, 
And the end proves whether the harvest is joyous or fatal. 
Alas ! whenever a house is destined (fie\Xciv)to fall, consumed. 
Immediately the collected clouds hide the sky, 
And the dart of lightning (Kcpavvtos) issues even from the 

clear-sky (eMui), 
And the earth from beneath sends forth subterraneous (x^o- 

vios) fire. 
And infatuated (owrrpoTrX^f) joy itself, blinded as to the eyes, 
Dashes the frantic firebrand against the blazing roof. 41 

Be-tranalatedjrom a TVaiu/a/ion, by Hermann, of Schillbr's 

Wallerutein, iy. 12. 



XXVIL 

Thou judgest well ; therefore God to men, 

To different men, hath divided (^uopt^co) different offices 

Ever turning them endeavouring to motion (infin, pas9. of 

KtV€tv), 



1. 36. 06?, to be prefixed to the compound of /3«(\X«(v with iy, ibl- 
liDe, forroiog no part of it. lowed by a dative. 

1. 41. ** Dashes against,'' by a 
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Having assigned (decs) them obedience as a certain mark and 

end. 
This one may see in the labouring bees, 
Which of-a-truth (S^), nourishing themselvet according to a 

certain law of nature, 
Carefully (eS) persuade their numerous host to regulate itself 

(Koo-ft^crai), 
For they have a king, and classes (ya/os) of officers. 
Some then, within, the well-regulated (ciWir/xos) common- 
wealth 
Administer (vc/xcii^) 09 dispensers-of-justice (SucatrrroXo^) : the 

merchandises 10 

Others ag merchants toil-at abroad : 
Others, as soldiers {Qr. spear-bearers), thoroughly-armed as 

to their bodies, 
Prey-upon {Xy^ea-Oai) the soft flowers of summer with their 

stings, 
And bearing off the spoil, on joyous feet 
Approach the royal tent of their commander, 
And he in-his-tum (av), busied about (d/x^e7ra»') supreme 

(/jtcytoTos). government (rvpawts), 
Oversees the workmen, in their dwellings golden 
!Eoofs moulding out, not without song9 ; 
And the soberer citizens in-their-turn the honey 
Elneading, and the labourers,, the poor (oxpiifiaToi), 20 

Laying down their heavy burthen in the narrow gates. 
And with a surly injunction (KcXcwrfia) the stem-eyed 
Censor (KoXaarrqi) handing over to pale executioners (Siy/xios) 
The slothful drone (jcq<^riv), From which things I am taught 

the following things : 
That many things harmoniously ((rvfi<lmvm) tending (jff>4p€iv) 

to the same end 
May conspire (^vfiTrco-civ) in opposite manners, 
As shot from many hands, many 

Arrows are aimed (arroxa-tpimC) well at one mark (ffen.) ; 
As many ways lead (<^€p<i>) to one city, 
And many rivers to the common salt-water of the sea, 30 
And many lines to the same centre of the circle ; 
So countless actions once set-in-motion (kh^civ) to the same, 



XXVII. 1. 6. "One may see," 1. 8. "They have," Gr. "there is 
Gr, "it iaposiible to see," l^rr* iZciif, to them." 
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To the same, I say, end tending (jSatvav), maj safely prosper. 
Tten come on, king ; do thou indeed, going to Gallia, 
And having divided carefully four parts of thy Bretanni, 
Make-war (oTpanyXaTctv, oar.) against Oallia, having ouepctrt, 
With which thou shalt have all the land utterly-shaken 

(cKTrXiJcrcrft)). • 
And if to us here not-even thrice as much force (ordXos) 
Fully-suffice to repel the wild-beast from the gates, 
Let us now (^Siy) be worried (€7rt^owcrcr€(rtfat), and from this 

land 40 

Let the name of valour and of good-counsel be lost. 

Sbakspbabb, King Henry V. L 2. 



1824. Medal. 

ABViBAaus. Thanks, good youth ! 

Safe hast thou brought me to that holy spot 

"Where I did wish to die. Support me still. 

Oh, I am sick to- death. Yet one step more: 

Now lay me gently down. I would drag out 

This life, though at some cost of throbs and pangs. 

Just long enough to claim my father's blessing, 

-And sigh my last breath in my sister's arms. 

And here she kneels, poor maid ! all dumb with grief. 

Restrain thy sorrow, gentlest Evelina : 

True, thou dost see me bleed : I bleed to death. 

Ey. Sayest thou to death ! Oh Gods ! the barbed shaft 
Is buried in his breast. Yes, he must die ; 
And I alas ! am doom'd to see him die. 
Where are your healing arts, med'cinal herbs, 
Ye holy men, your wonder-working spells ? 
Pluck me but out this shaft, staunch but this blood, 
And I will call down blessings on your heads 
With such a fervency 



^ 
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1825. Class. Tbipos. 

A. Who is this that cometh from Idume ? 
"With garments deeply dyed from Botsra ? 
This, that is magnificent in his apparel ; 
Marching on in the greatness of his strength P 

B. 1, who publish righteousness and am mighty to save. 

A. Wherefore is thine apparel red ? 

And thy garments, as of one that treadeth the wine-press ? 

B. I have trodden the vat alone ; 

And of the people there was not a man with me. 
I trod them in mine anger. 

And their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments. 
For the day of vengeance was in my heart, 
And the year of my redeemed was come. 
I looked, and there was none to help : 
Therefore mine own arm wrought salvation for me. 
And mine indignation sustained me. 
A. Strengthen ye the feeble hands, 

And confirm ye the tottering knees. 

Say ye to the faint-hearted : Be ye strong ; 

Pear ye not ; behold your God I 

He himself will come and deliver you. 

Then shall be unclosed the eyes of the blind ; 

The ears of the deaf shall be opened ; 

Then shall the lame bound as a hart, 

And the tongue of the dumb shall sing. 

Por in the wilderness shall burst forth waters. 

And torrents in the desert ; 

And in the haunt of the dragon shall spring forth 

The grass with the reed and the bulrush. 



1826. 

To he trcmslated into Qreeh Iambic Trimeters, 

Teb. Eunuch. II. 2. Gkatho, Paemeno. 
Dii immortales insanos facit. 

1827. — ^Iambics. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
What thou art promised. Yet I do fear thy nature ; 

r 2 
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It is too full of tbe milk of Human kindness 
To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great. 
Art not without ambition ; but without [Higbly, 

The illness that should attend it. What thou wouldst 
That thou wouldst holily : wouldst not play false, [mis. 
And yet wouldst wrongly win ; thou'dst have, great Ghla- 
^ That which cries : Thus thou must do if thou haye it ; 
And that, which rather thou dost fear to do, 
Than wishest to be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise, with the valour of my tongue. 
All that impedes thee from the golden round 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth teem 
To have thee crowned withal. 



1828. 

Calp. What mean you, CsBsar ? Think you to walk forth ? 

You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 
C^s. CsBsar shall forth : the things that threatened me, 

Ne'er looked but on my back : when they shall see 

The face of CsBsar, they are vanished. 
Calp. C»sar, I never stood on ceremonies. 

Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 

Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 

Becounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the street. 

And graves have yawned and yielded up their dead ; 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air ; 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 

O CsBsar ! these things are beyond all use, 

And I do fear them. Cjss. What can be avoided. 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 

Yet CsBsar shall go forth ; for these predictions 

Are to the world in general as to CsDsar. 
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Cai^p. When beggars die, there are no comets seen : 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

C^s. Cowards die many times before their deaths : 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come. 



1829. 

OsMTTT. My life, my health, my liberty, my all. 
How shall I welcome thee to this sad place P 
How speak to thee the words of joy and transport ? 
How run into thine arms, withheld by fetters ? 
Or take thee into mine, while I'm thus manacled 
And pinioned like a thief or murderer ? 
Shall I not hurt and bruise thy tender body. 
And stain thy bosom with the rust of these 
Bude irons ? Must I meet thee thus, Almeria P 

Alm. Thus, thus : we parted thus to meet again. 

Thou told'st me thou wouldst think how we might meet 
To part no more. Now we will part no more. 
For these thy chains, or death, shall join us ever. 

OsM. Hard means to ratify that word ! O cruelty ! 
That ever I should think beholding thee 
A torture ! Yet such is the bleeding anguish 
Of my heart, to see thy sufferings, O heaven ! 
That I could almost turn my eyes away, 
Or wish thee from, my sight. 

Alm. O say not so. 

Though 'tis because thou lov'st me. Do not say. 
On any terms, that thou dost wish me from thee. 
No, no ! 'tis better thus, that we together 
Feed on each other's heart ; devour our woes 
With mutual appetite ; and, mingling in 
One cup the common stream of both our eyes. 
Drink bitter draughts, with never-slaking thirst. 
Thus better than for any cause to part. 
What dost thou think ? Look not so tenderly 

p 3 
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Upon me : speak, and take me in tby arms : 

Thou canst not. Thy poor arms are bound, and strive 

In vain with the remorseless chains, which gnaw 

And eat into thy flesh, fest'ring thy limbs 

With rankling rust. 



1830. 

Let it be so — Thy truth, then, be thy dower ; 

For by the sacred radiance of the sun, 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 

By all the operations of the orbs. 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity, and property of blood ; 

And as a stranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbarous Scythian 

Or he that makes his generation messes 

To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 

Be as well neighboured, pitied, and relieved, 

As thou my sometime dauighter. 



1831. 

He was a man most like to virtue : in all 

And every action, nearer to the gods 

Than men, in nature : of a body as fair 

As was his mind ; and no less reverend 

In face than fame ; he could so use his state. 

Tempering his greatness wifch his gravity, 

As it avoided all self-love in him. 

And spake in others. What his funerals lacked 

In images and pomp, they had supplied 

With honourable sorrow, soldiers* sadness ; 

A kind of silent mourning, such as men 

Who know no tears but from their captives use 

To shew in so great losses. I am sure 
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He was too great for us ; and that tbey knew 

"Who did remove him hence. When men grow past 

Honoured and loved, there is a trick in state, 

Which jealous princes never fail to use, 

How to decline that growth, with fair pretext, 

And honourable colours of employment, 

Either by embassy, the wars, or such, 

To shift them forth into another air, 

Where they may purge and lessen. So was he ; 

And had his seconds there sent by Tiberius 

And his more subtle dam, to discontent him, 

To breed and cherish mutinies ; detract 

His greatest actions ; give audacious check 

To his commands ; and work to put him out 

In ope]\ act of treason. All which snares, 

When his wise cares prevented, a fine poison 

Was thought on, to mature their practices. 



1832. 

HAUNT his midnight dreams, black Nemesis ! 
Whom, self- conceiving, in the inmost depths 
Of Chaos, blackest night, long-labouring, bore. 
When the stern Destinies, her elder brood, 

And shapeless Death, from that more monstrous birth 

Leaped shuddering. Haunt his slumbers, Nemesis ! 

Scorch with the fires of Phlegethon his heart. 

Till helpless, hopeless, heaven-abandoned wretch. 

He, too, shall seek, beneath the unfathomed deep 

To hide him from thy fury. How the sea 

Ear distant glitters, as the sunbeams smile 

And gaily wanton o'er its heaving breast ! 

PhoBbus shines forth, nor wears one cloud to mourn 

His votary's sorrows. God of day, shine on ! 

By men despised, forsaken by the gods, 

1 supplicate no more. How many a day, 
pleasant Lesbos, in thy secret streams 
Delighted have I plunged, from the hot sun 
Screened by the o'erarching grove's delightful shade, 
And pillowed on the waters : Now the waves 

r 4 
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Shall chill me to repose. Tremendous height ! 
Scarce to the brink will these rebellious limbs 
Support me. Hark ! how the rude deep below 
Boars round the rugged base, as if it called 
Its long-reluctant victim ! I will come. 
One leap, and all is oyer. The deep rest 
Of death, or tranquil Apathy's dead calm, 
Welcome alike to me. Away, vain fears ! 



1833. 

I DO believe that violeiit hands were laid 

Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 

See how the blood is settled in his face ! 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 

Being all descended to the labouring heart ; 

Who, in thQ conflict that it holds with death, 

Attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the enemy ; 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

But Bee ! his face is black, and full of blood ; 

His eyeballs farther out than when he lived, 

Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man ; 

His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling, 

His hands abroad displayed, as one that grasped 

And tugged for life, and was by strength subdued. 

Look ! on the sheets his hair, you see, is sticking ; 

His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged. 

Like to the summer's corn by tempest lodged. 

It cannot be, but he was murdered here : 

The least of all these signs were probable. 



1834. 

What greiBdy lust in royal seat to reign 
Hath reft all care of gods and eke of men ; 
And cruel hate, wrath, treason, and disdain 
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Within the ambitious breast are lodged ! then 

Behold how mischief wide herself displays, 

And with the brother's hand the brother slays. 

When blood thus shed doth stain this heaven's iei/ce 

Crying to Jove for vengeance of the deed,' 

The mighty god e'en moveth from his place, 

His wrath to wreak ; then sends he forth with speed 

The dreadful Furie|, daughters of the night, 

With serpents girt, carrying the whip of ire. 

With hair of stinging snakes, and shining bright 

With flames and blood and with a brand of fire : 

These, for revenge of wretched murder done, 

Do cause the mother kill her only son. 

Blood asketh blood, and death must death requite : 

Jove, by his just and everlasting doom. 

Justly hath ever so requited it. 

This times before record, and times to come 

Shall find it true ; and so doth present proof 

Present before our eyes for our behoof. 

O happy wight, that suffers not the snare 

Of murderous mind to tangle him in blood ! 

And happy he that can in time beware 

By others' harms, and turn it to his good ! 

But woe to him that, fearing not to offend, 

Doth serve his lust, and will not see the end ! 



1835. Heney V. TO Chebe Justice. 

KiSQ. ToF all look strangely on me : and you most : 

* Tou are, I think, assured I love you not. 
Ch. Just. I am assured, if I be measured rightly, 

Tour Majesty has no just cause to hate me. 
KlSQ. No ! How might a prince of my great hopes forget 

So great indignities you laid on me ? 

What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 

The immediate heir of England. Was this easy ? 

May this be washed in Lethe and forgotten ? 
Ch. Just. I then did use the person of your father ; 

The image of his power lay then in me ; 

E 5 
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And in the administration of his law, 
Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 
Your Highness pleased to forget my place — 
The majesty and power of law and justice — 
The image of the king whom I presented — 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment. 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority, 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill. 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a son set your decrees at nought ; 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench ; 
To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person ; 
Nay, more ; to spurn at your most royal image. 
And mock your workings in a second body. 



1836. 

But give me leave to offer to your memory 

Another service, and reduce your thoughts 

To Aulis, when our army shipped, and 1)ig 

With our desires for Troy, for want of wind 

Were locked in the Eubosan bay at anchor : 

When the oracle, consulted, gave no hope 

Of the least breath of heaven or gentle gale 

To be expected, till Diana's anger 

Was first appeased by Iphigenia*s blood. 

I melt with the remembrance, and I could 

Accuse my faith ; but that the public interest 

And all your honours armed me to persuade- 

Nature against the stream of her own happiness. 

There stands the tear-drowned father, Agamemnon : 

Ask his vexed soul, and let me beg his pardon, 

How I did work upon his murmuring heart, 

Divided 'twixt a father and his country. 

To give his child up to the bleeding altar ; 

Whose drops, too precious to enrich the earth. 

The goddess had within a cloud, drank up. 

And snatched her soul ; whose brighter substance made 
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One of the fairest stars that deck yon canopy. 
Had Ajax been employed to have wrought Atrides, 
"When he was angry with the gods, to have given 
His only pledge, his loved -Iphigenia, 
Up to the fatal knife, our Grecian fleet 
Had by this time been rotted in the bay ; 
And we, by a dishonourable return, 
Been wounded in our fame to after ages. 



1837. 

A. Ho ! Helicanus. B. Calls my gracious lord ? 

A. Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 

Most wise in general : tell me, if thou canst, 

What this maid is, or what is like to be, 

That thus hath made me weep. B. I know not : but 

Here is the regent. Sir, of Mitylene 

Speaks nobly of her. C. She would never tell 

Her parentage : being demanded that, 

She would sit still, and weep. 

A. Helicanus, strike me, honoured Sir ; 
Give me a gash ; put me to present pain ; 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality, 
And drown me with their sweetness. O come hither. 
Thou that beget'st him that did thee beget ; 
Thou that wast born at sea, buried at Tharsus, 
And found at sea again. O Helicanus ! 
Down on thy knees ; thank the holy gods as loud 
As thunder threatens us. This is Marina. 
"What was thy mother's name ? Tell me but that, 
Eor truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 



1888. 

Ton might have lived in servitude or exjle. 
Or safe at Eome, depending on the great ones. 
But that you thought those things unfit for men ; 

p 6 
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And in that thought you then were valiant. 

For no man ever yet changed peace for war, 

But that he meant to conquer. Hpld that purpose. 

There's more necessity you should be such 

In fighting for yourselves, than they for others. 

He's base that trusts his feet, whose hands are armed. 

Methinks I see death and the furies waiting 

What we will do, and all the heaven at leisure 

For the great spectacle. Draw, then, your swords ; 

And if our destiny envy our virtue 

The honour of the day, yet let us care 

To sell ourselves at Bdoti a price as may 

Undo the world to buy us. 



1839. 



-Nat, said I not — 



And if I said it not, I say it now — 

I'll follow thee through sunshine and through storm ; 

I will be with thee in thy weal and woe ; 

In thy afflictions, should they fall upon thee ; 

In thy temptations, when bad men beset thee ; 

In all the perils which now press around thee ; 

And, should they cuish thee, in the hour of death. 

If thy ambition, late aroused, was that 

Which pushed thee on this perilous adventure, 

Then I will be ambitious too : if not. 

And it was thy ill fortune drove thee to it, 

Then I will be unfortunate no less. 

I will resemble thee in that and all things 

Wherein a woman may : grave will I be 

And thoughtful, for already it is gone — 

The boon that nature gave me at my birth— ^ 

My own original gaiety of heart. 

All I will part with to partake thy cares. 

Let but thy love my lesser cares outlast. 
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1840. 

Ye eldest gods, 
Who, mindful of the empire which ye held 
Over dim Chaos, keep revengeful watch 
On falling nations, and on kingly lines 
About to sink for ever ; ye who shed 
Into the passions of earth's giant brood 
And their fierce usages the sense of justice : 
Who clothe the fated battlements of tyranny 
With blackness as a funeral pall, and breathe 
Through the proud halls of time-emboldened guilt 
Portents of ruin, hear me ! In your presence, 
Por now I feel ye nigh, I dedicate 
This arm to the destruction of the king 
And of his race ! O keep me pitiless ; 
Expel all human weakness from my frame, 
That this keen weapon shake not when his heart 
Should feel its point ; and if he has a child 
Whose blood is needful to the sacrifice 
My country asks, harden my soul to shed it ! 



1841. 

Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction ; had he rained 
All kind of sores, and shames, on my bare head ; 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips ; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 
I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience : but, alas I to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at. 
O! O! 

Yet I could bear that too ; well, very well : 
But there, where I have garnered up my heart ; 
Where either I must live, or bear no life ; 
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The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up ; to be discarded thence ! 

Turn thy complexion there ! 
Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin : 
Ay, there, look grim as hell I 



1842. 

Thek fare ye well, ye citizens of Ghent ! 
This is the last time you will see me here, 
Unless God prosper me past human hope. 
I thank you for the dutiful demeanour 
Which never once in any of you all 
Have I found wanting, though severely tried, 
"When discipline might seem without reward. 
Eortune has not been kind to me, good friends ; 
But let not that deprive me of your loves. 
Or of your good report. Be this the word ; 
My rule was brief, calamitous — but just. 
No glory which a prosperous fortune gilds. 
If shorn of this addition, could suffice 
To lift my heart so high as it is now. 
This is the joy which in my soul is strong. 
That there is not a man among you all. 
Who can reproach me that I used my power 
To do him an injustice. 



1843. 

O yeitebajble synod, whose decrees 
Have called us forth, to vanquish, or to die, 
Thrice hail ! Whatever by valour we obtain 
Tour wisdom must preserve. With piercing eyes 
Each Grecian state contemplate, and discern 
Their various tempers. Animate the cold. 
And watch the faithless : some there are, betray 
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Themselves and Greece ; their perfidy prevent, 
Or call them back to honour. Let ua all 
Be linked in sacred union, and the Greeks 
Shall stand the world's whole multitude in arms. 
If for the spoil which Paris bore to Troy, 
A thousand barks the Hellespont o'erspread ; 
Shall not again confederated Greece 
Be roused to battle, and to freedom give 
What once she gave to fame ? Behold, we haste 
To stop the invading tyrant. Till we bleed, 
He shall not pour his millions on your plains. 
But as the gods conceal how long our strength 
May stand unconquered, or how soon must fall, 
"Waste not a moment, till consenting Greece 
Bange all her freebom numbers in the field. 



1844. 



But let us not with melancholy thoughts 
Poison the enjoyment of an hour so fair. 
See how those cottages begirt with green 
Gleam in the radiance of the setting sun ! 
His orb is disappearing ; day is done ; 
Yet he hastes on, and calls to birth new life. 
Alas ! why can I not on pinions spurn the ground. 
And still pursuing, still be left behind him P 
Then at my feet should I entranced behold 
Evening's eternal stillness wrap the world ; 
Fired every summit, every vale at rest, 
Each stream of silver flow with waves of gold 
No deep ravines, no rugged mountain top 
Would interrupt me in my god-like flight. 
Even now the sea with all his sunlit bays 
TJnrolls his depths before my wondering eyes. 
But lo ! at length he seems to sink away ; 
Yet a new impulse is awakened in me, 
I hasten on to drink perpetual light. 
The day. before me and the night behind. 
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The beayens above me, and the waves beneath. 
'Tis but a glorious vision — ^he is gone — 
Oh that this gross material has no wings 
To follow the pure spirit as it flies ; 
Yet there is something resident within us - 
Prompts all our feelings, lifts them to the skies, 
Whene'er the lark, lost in the boundless blue, 
Pours forth his streams of quivering melodj, 
Or soars the eagle o'er the mountain pines, 
Poised on the breadth of his almighty wings. 
Or o'er the widespread plains, o'er ocean's bed 
The grey-plumed heron slowly sails towards home. 



1845. 

1 DO entreat you, go not, noble guests ; 
What although tyranny and impious hate 
Stand sheltered by a father's hoary hair ? 
What if 'tis he who clothed us in these limbs 
Who tortures them and triumphs ? What if we, 
The desolate and the dead, were bis own flesh, 
His children and his wife, whom he is bound 
To love and shelter ? Shall we therefore find 
No refuge in this merciless wide world P 

think what deep wrongs must have blotted out 
Pirst love, then reverence, in a child's prone mind, 
Till it thus vanquish shame and fear ! O think ! 

1 have borne much, and kissed the sacred hand 
Which crushed us to the earth, and thought its stroke 
Was perhaps but some paternal chastisement ! 

Have excused much, doubted, and when no doubt 
Bemained, have sought by patience, love, and tears 
To sofben him ; and when this could not be, 
I have knelt down through the long sleepless nights 
And lifted up to God, the Father of all, 
Passionate prayers ; and when these were not heard 
I have still borne— until I meet you here. 
Princes and kinsmen, at this hideous feast 
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Given at my brothers' deaths. Two yet remain, 
His wife remains and I, whom if ye save not 
Ye soon may share such merriment again 
As fathers make over their children's graves. 



1846. 

Hate I a tongue to doom my brother's death, 
And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ? 
My brother killed no man : his fault was thought, 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 
Who sued to me for him ? who, in my wrath, 
Kneeled at my feet, and bade me be advised P 
Who spoke of brotherhood, who spoke of love ? 
Who told me how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty Warwick and did fight for me ? 
Who told me, in the field at" Tewkesbury 
When Oxford had me down, he rescued me, 
And said, Dear brother live, and be a king ? 
Who told me when we both lay on the field, 
^Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments, and did give himself 
All thin and naked to the numb-cold night ? 
All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully plucked, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put it in my miud. 
But when your carters or your waiting vassals 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defaced 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
Tou straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon 
And I unjustly too must grant it you : 
But for. my brother not a man would speak; 
Nor I (ungracious) speak unto myself 
Por him, poor soul. The proudest of you all 
Have been beholden to him in his life : 
Yet none of you would once plead for his life. 
God ! I fear thy justice will take hold 
On me and you and mine and yours for this. 
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1847. 

A. Time, since Man first drew breath, has never moved 
With such a weight upon his wings as now ; 
But they will soon be lightened. 

B. Aye, look up, 
Cast round you your mind's eye, and you will learn 
Fortitude is the child of Enterprise : 
Great actions move our admiration, chiefly 
Because they carry in themselves an earnest 
That we can suffer greatly. B. Very true. 

A. Action is transitory — a step, a bjow. 

The motion of a muscle — this way or that — 
'Tis done, and in the after vacancy 
"We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 
Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 
And shares the nature of infinity. 

B. Truth— and I feel it. A. What ! if you had bid 
Eternal farewell to unmingled joy 

And the light dancing of the thoughtless heart p 

It is the toy of fools, and little fit 

Eor such a world as this. The wise abjure 

All thoughts whose idle composition lives 

In the entire forgetfulness of pain. 

I see I have disturbed you. B; By no means. 

Compassion ! Pity ! Pride can do without them. 

And what if you should never know them more ? 

He is a puny soul who, feeling pain. 

Finds ease because another feels it too. 
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Thbice yanqnished on the battle plain, 
Thy followers slaughtered, fled, or ta'en ; 
A hunted wanderer on the wild ; 
On foreign shores a man exiled ; 
Disowned, deserted, and distressed ; 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be blessed : 
Blessed in the hall and in the field. 
Under the mantle as the shield ; 
Avenger of thy country's shame, 
Restorer of her injured fame ; 
Blessed in thy sceptre and thy sword 
Be Bruce, fair Scotland's rightful lord ; 
Blessed in thy deeds and in thy fame. 
What lengthened honours wait thy name ! 
In distant ages, sire to son 
Shall tell thy tale of freedom won : 
And teach his infants in the use 
Of earliest speech to falter * Bruce.' 
Gro, then, triumphant ! sweep along 
Thy course, the theme of many a song ! 
The Power, whose dictates swell my breast, 
Hath blessed thee, and thou shalt be blessed. 
Enough : my short-lived strength decays, 
And sinks the momentary blaze. 
Brethren, our errand here is o'er; 
Our task discharged ; Unmoor, unmoor. 



SwiNTON. I DO not say the field will thus be won : 
The English host is numerous, brave, and loyal ; 
Their monarch most accomplished in war's art, 
Skilled, resolute, and wary — 

Begei^t. And if your scheme secure not victory, 
What does it promise us P 

SwiNTON. Thus much at least — 

Darkling we shall not die : the peasant's shaft, 
Loosened perhaps without an aim or purpose, 
Shall not drink up the life-blood we derive 
Prom those famed ancestors, who made their breasts 
This frontier's barrier for a thousand years. 
We'll meet these Southrons bravely hand to hand,. 
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And eye to eye, and weapon against weapon. 

Each man who &lls shall see the foe who strikes him. 

While our good blades are faithful to the hilts, 

And our good hands to these good blades are faithful, 

Blow shall meet blow, and none fall unavenged : 

We shall not bleed alone. 



Sebapiok. Portents and prodigies are grown so frequent, 
That they have lost their name. Our fruitful Nile 
Flow'd ere the wonted season, with a torrent 
So unexpected, and so wondrous fierce, 
That the wild deluge overtook the haste 
Ev'n of the hinds that watch'd it. Men and beasts 
Were borne above the tops of trees, that grew 
On th' utmost margin of the water-mark. 
Then, with so swift an ebb, the flood drove backward, 
It slipp'd from underneath the scaly herd : 
Here monstrous Fhocse panted on the shore ; 
Forsaken dolphins there, with their broad tails, 
Lay lashing the departing waves : hard by them, 
Sea-horses floundering in the slimy mud, 
Toss'd up their heads, and dash*d the ouze about them. 

Myb. Avert these omens. Heaven. 

Seb. Last night, between the hours of twelve and one, 
In a lone isle o' the temple while I walk'd, 
A whirlwind rose, that with a violent blast 
Shook all the dome : the doors around me clapp'd : 
The iron wicket, that defends the vault, 
Where the long race of Ptolemies is laid, 
Burst open, and disclosed the mighty dead* 
Prom out each monument, in order placed. 
An armed ghost starts up ; the boy- king last 
Beared his inglorious head. A peal of groans 
Then followed, and a lamentable voice 
Cried, Egypt is no more ! My blood ran back, 
My shaking knees against each other knocked ; 
On the cold pavement down I fell entr|i,nced. 
And so unfinished left the horrid scene. 
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Ant. They tell me, 'tis my birth-day, and I'll keep it 
"With double pomp of sadness : 
'Tis what the day deserves, which gave me breath. 
"Why was I raised the meteor of the world, 
• Hung in the skies, and blazing as I traveU'd, 

Till all my fires were spent, and then cast downward 
To be trod out by Csasar P 

Vent. On my soul 

'Tis mournful, wondrous mournful I 

Ant. Count thy gains. 

Now, Antony, wouldst thou be bom for this ? 
Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has starved thy wanting age. 

Vent. How sorrow shakes him ! 

So now the tempest tears him up by th' roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

Ant. Lie there, thou shadow of an emperor ; 

The place thou pressest on thy mother earth 

Is all thy empire now : now it contains thee ; 

Some few days hence, and then 'twill be too large. 

When thou'rt contracted in thy narrow urn, 

Shrunk to a few cold ashes ; then Octavia, 

(For Cleopatra will not live to see it,) 

Octavia then will have thee all her own, 

And bear thee in her widow'd hand to Csesar. 

Give me some music ; look that it be sad. 

I'll soothe my melancholy, till I swell, 

And burst myself with sighing. — 

'Tis somewhat to my humour. Stay, I fancy 

I'm now turn'd wild, a commoner of nature ; 

Of all forsaken, and forsaking all. 

Live in a shady forest's sylvan scene, 

Stretch' d at my length beneath some blasted oak, 

I lean my head upon the mossy bark, 

And look just of a piece, as I grew from it : 

My uncombed locks, matted like misletoe. 

Hang o'er my hoary face ; a murm'ring brook 

Euns at my foot — 
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A»T. To clear herself 

From sending him no aid, she came from Egypt, 

Her galley down the silver Cydnos row'd. 

The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold, 

The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails ; 

Her nymphs^ like Nereids,.round her couch were placed ; 

Where she, another sea-bom Venus, lay. 

DoL. No more ! I would not hear it ! 

Ant. Oh, you must ! 

She lay, and lean*d her cheek upon her hand, 

And cast a look so languishingly sweet. 

As if, secure of all beholders* hearts, 

Neglecting she could take them ! Boys like Cupids 

Stood fanning, with their painted wings, the winds 

That play'd about her face: but if she smiled, 

A darting glory seemed to blaze abroad : 

That men's desiring eyes were never wearied, 

Eut hung upon the object ! To sofb flutes 

The silver oars kept time ; and while they play'd, 

The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 

And both to thought. 'Twas Heaven, or somewhat more ! 

For she so charm' d all hearts, that gazing crowds 

iStood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 

To give their welcome voice : 

Then, Dolabella, where was then thy soul ? 

Was not thy fury quite disarm'd with wonder ? 

To whisper in my ear, oh, tell her not 

That I accused her of my brother's death ! 



Hail to the sun ! from whose returning light 

The cheerful soldier's arms new lustre take, 

To deck the pomp of battle. Oh, my friends ! 

Was ever such a glorious face of war ? 

See, from this height, how all Qalatia's plains 

With nations numberless are cover'd o'er ; 

Who, like a deluge, hide the face of earth. 

And leave no object in the vast horizon. 

But glittering arms, and skies. Our Asian world. 

From this important day expects a lord ; • 

This day they hope an end of all their woes, 
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Of tyranny, of bondage, and oppression, 
From our victorious emp'ror Tamerlane. 
Well has our holy Allah mark'd him out, 
The scourge of lawless pride and dire ambition. 
The great avenger of the groaning world : 
Well has he worn the sacred cause of justice 
Upon his prosperous sword. Approving Heaven 
Still crown'd the righteous warrior with success ; 
As if it said, Go forth, and be my champion, 
Thou, most like *me of all my works below. 
N'o lust of rule, the common vice of kings. 
No furious zeal, inspired by hot-brain' d priests, 
111 hid beneath religion's specious name, 
E'er drew his temperate courage to the field : 
But to redress an injur'd people's wrongs. 
To save the weak one from the strong oppressor, 
Is all his end of war. And when he draws 
The sword to punish, like relenting Heaven, 
He seems unwilling to deface his kind. 
So rich his soul in every virtuous grace. 
That, had not nature made him great by birth. 
Yet all the brave had sought him for their friend. 



Cltt. Tour father, Philip — I have seen him march. 
And fought beneath his dreadful banner, where 
The boldest at this table would have trembled. 
Nay, frown not. Sir, you cannot look me dead. 
When Greeks join'd Greeks, then was the tug of war ! 
Why should I fear to speak a bolder truth 
Than e'er the lying priests of Ammon told you ? 
Philip fought men — but Alexander women. 

Alex. All envy, spite and envy, by the gods ! 
Is then my glory* come to this at last — 
To conquer women ! Nay, he said the stoutest. 
The stoutest here, would tremble at his dangers. 
In all the sickness, all the wounds, I bore. 
When from my reins the javelin's head was cut. 
Did I once tremble ? Oh, the cursed falsehood ! 
Did I once shake or groan, or act beneath 
The dauntless resolution of a king P 

Lts. Wine has transported him. 
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Alex. No ; 'tis mere malice. 

I was a woman too, at Oxydrace, 

Wben, planting on the walls a scaling-ladder, 

I mounted, spite of showers of stones, bars, arrows. 

And all the lumber which they thundered down. 

"When you beneath cried out, and spread your arms. 

That I should leap among you — did I so ? 

Lys. Dread Sir ! the old man knows not what he says. 

Alex. Was I a woman, when, like Mercury, 
I leap'd the walls and flew amidst the foe, 
And, like a baited lion, dyed myself 
All over in the blood of those bold hunters ; 
Till, spent with toil, I battled on my knees, 
Fluck'd forth the darts that made my shield a forest, 
And hurl'd 'em back with most unconquered fury; 
Then, shining in my arms, I sunn'd the field. 
Moved, spoke, and fought, and was myself a war ? 

Cltt. 'Twas all bravado ; for, before you leap'd. 
You saw that I had burst the gates asunder. 

Alex. Oh, that thou wert but once more young and vigorous ! 
That I might strike thee prostrate to the earth, 
Eor this audacious lie, thou feeble dotard ! 

Cltt. I know the reason why you use me thus : 
I saved you from the sword of bold Ehesaces, 
Else had your godship slumbered in the dust. 
And most ungratefully you hate me for it. 

Alex. Hence from the banquet : thus far I forgive thee. 

Cltt. Pirst try (for none can want forgiveness more) 
To have your own bold blasphemfes forgiven, 
The shameful riots of a vicious life, 
Philotas' murder — 

Alex. Ha ! what said the traitor ? 

Hbph. Clytus, withdraw ; Eumenes, force him hence : 
He must not tarry ; drag him to the door. 

Cltt. No, let him send me, if I must* be gone. 
To Philip, Attains, Callisthenes, 
To great Parmenio, and his slaughtered sons. 

Alex. Give me a javelin. 

Hbph. Hold, mighty Sir ! 

Alex. Sirrah! off I 

Lest I at once strike thro' his heart and thine. 

Lts. Oh, sacred Sir ! have but a moment's patience. 
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Alex. What ! hold mj arms ! I shall be murder'd here, 
Like poor Darius, by my barbarous subjects. 
Ferdiccas, sound our trumpets to the camp ; 
Call all my soldiers to the court ; nay, haste, 
Por there is treason plotting 'gainst my life, 
And 1 shall perish ere they come to save me. 
"Where is the traitor ? 

Cltt. Sure there is none amongst us, 
But here I stand — honest Clytus, 
Whom the king invited to the banquet. 

Alex. Begone to Philip, Attalus, Callisthenes — 
And let bold subjects learn, by thy example, 
Not to provoke the patience of their prince. 

Cltt. The rage of wine is drown'd in gushing blood. 
Oh, Alexander I I have been to blame : 
Hate me not after death ; for 1 repent 
That 1 so far have urged your noble nature. 



EuDO. 'Tis much unkind to hold me thus in doubt: 
I pray thee clear these wonders. 

Pho. 'Twill surprise thee. 

When thou shalt know 

Euno. What? 

Pho. To what deadly gulphs 

Of horror and despair, what cruel straits 

Of agonizing thought I have been driven. 

This night, ere my perplex'd bewilder'd soul 

Could find its way—thou said'st that thou wouldst 

chide ; 
I fear thou wilt ; indeed 1 have done that 

I could have wish'd t' avoid but for a cause 

So lovely, so beloved 

EiTDO. What dost thou mean P 

I'll not indulge a thought that thou couldst do 
One act unworthy of thyself, thy honour. 
And that firm zeal against these foes of Heaven, 
Which won my heart at first to share in all 
Thy dangers and thy fame, and wish thee mine. 
Thou couldst not save thy life by means inglorious. 

Pho. Alas ! thou know'st me not — I'm man, frail man, 
To error bom ; and who, that's man, is perfect ? 
To save my life P O no, well was it risk'd 

o 
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For thee! had it been lost, 'tweie not too mncli, 
And thou art safe ; — O what wouldst thou have said, 
If I had risk'd my soul to save Eudocia! 

EuDO. Ha! speak— Oh, no, be dumb — it cannot be! 
And yet thy looks are changed, thy lips grow pole. 

"Why dost thou shake P Alas ! I tremble too-! 

Thou couldst not, hast not sworn to Mahomet P 

Pho. No— I should first have died — nay, given up thee. 

EuDO. O Fhocyas ! was it well to tiy me thus P — 
And yet another deadly fear succeeds. 
How came these wretches hither P Who reviyed 
Their fainting arms to unexpected triumph P 
For while thou fought'st, and fought'st the Christian 

cause; 
These batter'd waUs were rocks impregnable^ 
Their towers, of adamant. But O, I fear 
Some act of thine 

Pho. Oh, I must tell thee all ; 

But, pr'ythee, do not frown on me, Eudocia ! 
I found the wakeM foe in midnight councQ, 
Besolved ere day to make a fresh attack, 
Keen for revenge, and hungry after slaught^v- 
Could my rack'd soul bear that, and thic^L of thee P 
Nay, think of thee exposed a helpless prey ! 

had the world been mine, in that extreme 

1 should have given whole provinces away, 
Nay all — and thought it little for thy ransom ! 

Ettdo. For this then — Oh — thou hast betray'd the city ! 
Distrustful of the righteous powers above. 
That still protect the chaste and innocent : 
And to avert a feign'd, uncertain danger. 
Thou hast brought certain ruin on thy country ! 

Pho. No, thou forget'st the friendly terms — ^the sword 
Which threaten'd to have fill'd the streets with blood, 
I sheath'd in peace ; thy father, thou, and all 
The citizens are safe, uncaptived, free. 

Ettdo. Safe I free 1 O no life, freedom, every good, 

Turns to a curse, if sought by wicked means. 
Yet sure it cannot be ! Are these the terms 
On which we meet p— No — we can never meet 
On terms like these ; the hand of death itself 
Gould not have torn us from each other's arms 
Like this dire act, this more than fatal blow ! 
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In death, the soul and bodj only part 
To meet again, and be divorced no more ; 
But now 

Fho. Ha ! lightning blast me ! strike me, 
Ye vengeful bolts ! if this is my reward. 
Are these my hoped-for joys ! Is this the welcome 
The wretched Phocyas meets, from her he loved 
More than life, fame — even to his soul's distraction ! 

Eimo. Hast thou not help'd the slaves of Mahomet 

To spread their impious conquest o'er thy country ? 
What welcome was there in Eudocia's power 
She has withheld from Phocyas P But, alas ! 
'Tis thou hast blasted all our joys for ever. 
And cut down hope, like a poor short-lived flower, 
Never to grow again ! 

Pho. Cruel Eudocia ! 

If in my heart's deep anguish Pve been forced 

A while from what I was dost thou reject me ? 

Think of the cause— 

Ecmo. The cause P There is no cause — 
Not universal nature could afford 
A cause for this. What were dominion, pomp, 
The wealth of nations, nay of all the world. 
The world itself, or what a thousand worlds. 
If weigh'd with faith unspotted, heavenly truth. 
Thoughts free from guilt, the empire of the mind. 
And all the triumj)hs of a. godlike breast 
Pirm and unmoved in the great cause of virtue ? 

Pho. How shall I answer thee P — My soul is awed. 
And trembling owns the eternal force of reason ! 
But oh ! can nothing then atone, or plead 
Por pity from thee P 

Eimo. Canst thou yet undo * 

The deed that's done ; recal the time that's past P 
O, call back yesterday ; call back last night. 
Though with its fears, its dangers, its distress ! 
Bid the fair hours of innocence return. 
When, in the lowest ebb of changeful fortune, 
Thou wert more glorious in Eudocia's eyes. 
Than all the pride of monarchs !— But that deed — 

Pho. No more thou waken'st in my tortured heart 

The cruel conscious worm that stings to madness. 



12li EXAlfPLES. 

Oh, I'm undone ! ^I know it, and can bear 

To be undone for tbee, but not to lose thee. 

ExjDO. Poor wretch ! — I pity thee ! — but art thou Phocyas, 
The man I loved ? — I could have died with thee 
Ere thou didst this ; then we had gone together, 
A glorious pair, and soared above the stars, 
Bright as the stars themselves ; and as we pass'd 
The heavenly roads and milky ways of light 
Had heard the bless'd inhabitants with wonder 
Applaud our spotless love-. But never, never 
Will I be made the cursed reward of treason, 
To seal thy doom, to bind a^ hellish league, 
And to ensure thy everlasting woe. 

Pho. What league ? — 'tis ended— I renounce it — thus — 

I bend to Heaven and thee O thou divine. 

Thou matchless image of all perfect goodness ! 
Do thou but pity yet the wretched Phocyas, 
Heaven will relent, and all may yet be well. 

EuDO. No — we must part. 'Twill ask whole. years of sorrow 
To purge away this guilt. Then do not think 
Thy loss in me is worth one drooping tear : 
But if thou wouldst be reconciled to Heaven, 
Eirst sacrifice to Heaven that fatal passion 
Which caused thy fall — Farewell : forget the lost — 
But how shall I ask that ! I would have said, 
Eor thy soul's peace, forget the lost Eudocia. 
Canst thou forget her ? — Oh ! the killing torture 
To think 'twas love, excess of love, divorced us ! 

Farewell for still I cannot speak that word, 

These tears speak for me— O farewell 



THE 'END, 



GILBERT AND RIVINOTON, PRINTERS, ST. JOHN's SdUA&B, lONDON. 
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Guy*s (Joseph) School Ciphering Book ; 

New edition, post 4to. Ss. 6d. half-bound. 

Guy's (Joseph) School Question Book ; 

With Chart of History. 1 1 th edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d- roan. 

Guy's (Joseph, Jun.) Exercises in Orthography ; 

18th edition, 18mo. Is. cloth. 

Guy's (Joseph, Jun.) English School Grammar^ 

15th edition with Improvements. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Guy's (Joseph, Jun.) Learner's Poetic Task Book; 

4th edition, ISmo. Is. cloth. 

Hewlett's (now Mrs. Copley) Modem Speaker ; 

Selections in Prose and Verse. 4th edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. roan. 

Hodgkin's Sketch of the Greek Accidence ; 

ind Edition, Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Jacobs' (Professor) Latin Reader. Part L 

With Notes, 18th Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth (Slmpkin ^t Co.) 

Jacobs' Latin Reader. Part IL 

With Notes, lOUi Edition. l2mo. 3s. cloth. 

Jacob's (Rev. G. A.) Bromsgrove Latin Grammar; 

4th Edition, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Also an Edition abridged for Beginneni. 12mo. Is. 3d. cloth. 

Jacob's (Rev. G. A.) Bromsgrove Greek Grammar ; 

3rd Edition, 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Jacob's (Rev. G. A.) Elementary Greek Grammar; 

2Md Edition. 12m«. 2.s. cloth. 

Jones' Theory and Practice of Notes of Lessons ; 

For the Use of Teachers, etc. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 2a. eloth. 

Jordan's Art of German Writing ; 

Inia Set of easy Copies for Students. New Edition, oblong, la. 6d. sewed. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues ; by Gregory and Walker. 

In which the first principles of Philosophy are explained. New Edit., 
with the recent additiQus to Science, by C. V. Walker. Fcp. 6s. d. 

A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues; 

with Questions, Ac. Fcp. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Lebahn's Self Instructor — Readings in German, 

12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Lebahn's German Language, in One Volume. 

6th edition. Square 12mo. 8s. cloth, or with Key, 10s. 6d. 

Lebahn's Key to the Exercises in the above ; 

(Separately) Square l2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth sewed. 

Le Breton's French Scholar's First Boot; 

A Grammar, Vocabulary, and Phrases, 12th edit. I2ino. Si. dotfc. 

Le Nouveau Testament; 

Large print, stereotype, for Schools. l2mo,3s.6d. roan(Slmpltln ft Co.) 

Mair's Tyro's Dictionary of the Latin Language, 

Remodelledby George Ferguson, A.M. 12mo. 7s. roan. 

Martinelli's Italian-French&French-Italian Dictionajry, 

Abridged (torn Alberti's, by Sautagnello. 7th edit. 1 vol. 9s. roan. 
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